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Who is your favorite news commentator? Do you know your commentators for what they 
really are? Who “thas the patronizing bedside manner of a hurried $20 physician?” Which 
one “aims at the heart more than he aims at the head?” Who “operates on the theory 


that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions ready-made?” 








You will find the answers in MOLDERS OF OPINION, an unbiased analysis of the fourteen 
leading American newscasters: Walter Winchell, Raymond Gram Swing, Sumner Welles, Westbrook 
Pegler, Gabriel Heatter, David Lawrence, George Ephraim Sokolsky, H. V. Kaltenborn, John B. 
Kennedy, Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Paul Mallon, Dorothy Thompson. In 
a series of brilliant sketches, the authors, eminent journalists in their own right, reveal the behind- 
the-headline stories of these columnists and commentators who mold the opinions of a nation. 


Behind every man is a story—a drama—as exciting and significant as the events he reports. 


Originally appearing as a series of articles in The Sign—now revised and brought up to date 
in book form—MOLDERS OF OPINION offers stimulating, delightfully informal reading 
Price, $1.75. 
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Rev. John J. Barry is Vice Rector and 
Professor of English Literature at St. 
francis Seminary in Wisconsin. The 
quthor of any articles that have ap- 

ed in Columbia, Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, Catholic World, and 


Catholic Digest, Father Barry received 
his Ph.D. from Marquette University. 


> William Henry Chamberlin was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and educated at the 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia 
and at Haverford College. He spent 
eighteen years abroad as a foreign cor- 
respondent, twelve of them in Russia. 
At present he is a lecturer at Haverford 
College and at the Harvard School of 
Overseas Administration. He has written 
forthe Yale Review, Harper’s, American 
Mercury, etc., and is the author of Rus- 
sia’s Iron Age, The Russian Enigma, 
The Ukraine, and other books. 


> David J. Dallin is the author of several 
serious works on Soviet Russia, the most 
recent of which was The Big Three. 
Born in Rogachev, Russia, in 1889, Dr. 
Dallin was an exile from 1911 to 1917. 
He returned to Russia ten days after 
the Revolution and was a member of 
the Moscow Soviet as an opposition 
deputy until 1921. He is considered one 
of the foremost historians and analysts 
of Russian foreign policy. 


> Rev. John P. Monaghan has long been 
an outstanding figure in the field of 
labor relations. In the classroom—he 
taught social backgrounds at Fordham 
Graduate School—and among labor un- 
ions he has done much to instill Chris- 
tian social concepts. He is a founder of 
the New York Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. Dr. Monaghan is an 
alumnus of the American College in 
Rome and received his Ph.D. from Ford- 
ham. 


> Jesse Stuart, of Taps for Private Tussie 
fame, was born in the Kentucky of 
which he writes so well. His short stories 
have appeared in The Yale Review, 
Story, Collier’s, Harper's, etc., and in 
various anthologies. Among his books 
ae Mongrel Mettle, Head O’W-Hollow, 
and Trees of Heaven. A muscular six- 
looter weighing over two hundred 
pounds, Mr. Stuart served in the Navy 
during the war. His most recent book, 
Foretaste of Glory, was published last 
month. 
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Settlement With Hussia 


SOUNDS of the shooting and the moans of the dying 
have hardly ceased and already there is danger of 
another war. While the rest of the world yearns for 
peace and abhors the thought of further bloodshed, 
the Soviet Union is following a policy of expansion, 
aggression, and belligerency that makes an honorable 
peace almost impossible. There is a deadly and fright- 
ful parallel between the course of action followed by 
Hitler from 1936 to 1939 and that followed by Stalin 
since the cessation of hostilities. 

Soviet citizens know nothing of what is going on 
in the outside world except the information—or rather 
misinformation—they are spoon-fed by the govern- 


ment propaganda machine. As a result they believe 


that their country is surrounded by hostile and threat- 
ening capitalist nations and that it is therefore nec- 
essary to continue making heroic sacrifices in order 
to build an ever greater military force. 

All Eastern Europe is under the sole domination 
of the Reds. They are stripping this territory of its 
resources in order to make it dependent on Soviet 
Russia and are giving over all power to Communists, 
in spite of the fact that they are a very small minority. 

Soviet Russia is trying to cut the British life-line to 
the East by obtaining domination of the Mediterran- 
ean and the Middle East. In order to accomplish this 
she wants the Italian colony of Tripolitania, together 
with control of the Adriatic, the Dardanelles, and Iran. 
Her agents are fomenting trouble in Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, and throughout the Arab world. 


RRUSSIA is seeking to weaken China through the 
Communist armies in that country and by grabbing 
control of Manchuria which is essential to China's 
economic life. In nearly every nation in the world the 
Reds support a fifth column made up of citizens who 
are working against their own countries in the in- 
terests of the U.S.S.R. Although a member of the UNO, 
the Soviet Union has made practically no contribu- 
tion to its functioning beyond wrangling, false ac- 
cusations, and the use of the veto. Stalin's word is 
worth no more than Hitler's as, like Hitler, he keeps 
it only when it is to his own advantage. 

In the face of the Soviet threat two courses of action 


are open to us. We can remain on our knees to Rus. 
sia; we can continue to appease her by allowing her 
free rein to do as she pleases. In that case we shall 
be giving to Stalin what we refused to Hitler at the 
cost of a terrible war. We shall have sacrificed p 
cious lives and used up vast resources to save Europe 
and Asia from one dictator only to hand them 

to the tyranny of another. And let us not think th 
the price we paid was small. More than 250,00 
Americans lost their lives in combat, and total -* 
can battle casualties amounted to over a million. 
outlay in money for the war was $300,000,000,000 
which is nearly twice the amount it cost to run the 
U.S. Government, including wars, from 1789 to mid 
1940. 


AAND in the end appeasement won't pay with Stalin 
any more than it did with Hitler. 

The only alternative is that we, in co-operation with 
other really peace-loving nations, adopt a policy 
toward Russia that is firm in act as well as in word 
The Reds doubt we mean what we say when we talk 
tough because in the past we have always backeeg 
down in the face of opposition. 


We know what we fought the war for; we knoll 


what we want and what we want is decent, just, rea 
sonable, and necessary. We must lay our cards on the 
table face up and insist that we are going to get what 
we want in a final and definite settlement that will 
put a stop to Russian expansionism .and guarantee 
to all peoples that freedom and security to which they 
as well as Soviet Russia have a right. 


TO GET this we may have to make a show of 
strength; we may even have to reverse the process 
of demobilization that is going on so rapidly and give 
some facts on our supply of atom bombs. This may 
be saber rattling but it is the only sound that pene 
trates the ears of Russia's leaders. 
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EDITORIALS 


In Pieture 





O.N.A. from Europes in 
In his scheme for sovietizing the Slavic nations, the Ortho- 


dox Church will be one of Stalin’s tools. General Biyruzov 
must sell the idea to Bulgaria’s ex-Archbishop Stefan. 








Appeals to Rep. Clare Boothe Luce. Thousands of appeals 
in the important matter of—nylons! If all these letter 
writers back the food conservation drive, good-by famine. 
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In Print 


IME was when if a nation stayed in its own back yard the 
fg of the world was only too happy to mind its own 
business. Time was when most nations, including the United 
States (which used to talk about 
a Monroe Doctrine), were de- 
lighted to be able to plow their 
own furrow unimpeded by the 
domestic troubles of neighbors 
down the road. Time was. But take a peek at the spectacle 
now. Mind your own business and the world gets excited. 
Confiscate and occupy your neighbor’s house and land and 
the world becomes sympathetic. Franco’s Spain stayed in. its 
own back yard all the time Hitler was in the real estate busi- 
ness. Now all the United Nations, with Russia as prime mover 
and Britain, France, and the United States as sanctimonious 
fronts, have ganged up on Spain and demanded the overthrow 
of its government. On the other hand, Russia has spilled over 
into a dozen nations’ back yards and front yards and is still 
spilling. Yet the rest of the world through a fantastic exhi- 
bition of moral legerdemain has sought even to justify stark 
injustice. It all would be ridiculously funny were it not an 
ominous perversion of international morals. 

If Franco’s Spain were a threat to world peace as was Hit- 
ler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy and Hirohito’s Japan, and 
as is Stalin’s Russia, then the United Nations would have not 
only the right but the duty to remove the threat. That threat 
has not been and, it seems, cannot be defined nor demon- 
strated. 

If Franco’s Spain had in reality been a behind-the-scenes 
active and effective enemy of the Allies during the war-.and 
a secret partner of the Axis, then in international law we 
would have the right to demand compensation for the damage 
done us. We would, of course, have to prove that damage was 
done and just how much. But compensation could never take 
the form of inciting a people to overthrow its government. 

We would be far better advised were we to leave Spain to 
the Spaniards. Franco is the head of their government. If they 
want Franco to go, it should be up to them to register their 
demand. The Spanish are a stubborn and a proud people. 
Pressure from the outside will but unite the country in the 
determination to keep their Caudillo. In the light of these 
facts it is difficult to see what our present policy, based as it 
is on smug righteousness and damnable naiveté, will accom- 
plish or what moral right we have to subscribe to it. 


Whose Back Yard 
Is It? 


@n marcH 4 the United States Department made public fif- 
teen captured German, Italian, and Spanish documents that 
seemingly give an incriminating record of Franco’s dealings 
with the Axis. By themselves, 
without the background of his- 
tory or correlation with other 
pertinent facts, it would seem 
there is nothing more to be 
said. But these documents were not begot in a vacuum. They 
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Fifteen Documents 


on Spain 











International 
, Sts. John and Paul in Rome, mother church of the Passion 
ists and titular church of Card. Spellman. The Passionists 
are proud it was given to such an illustrious prelate. 





International 
\ianagement has few thinkers as levelheaded as Henry 
Ford Il. National average wage of Ford workers is $1.39 
an hour. Labor owes him a strictly fair-play performance. 





International 
Battered heads and deepened hatreds are not the only 
bad effects of free-for-alls like this one. They hurt labor’s 
cause. Mass picketing is not only wrong; it’s a poor tactic. 
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mean nothing without a picture ‘ol the world scene at the 
time. The first eleven are dated 1940. In 1940 Russia and 
Germany were in partnership and had divided Poland be. 
tween them. Germany had conquered Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, and France. The invasion of Britain was 
imminent. Nazi troops were massed in the Pyrenees at the 
border of Spain. The see-saw Battle of North Africa had 
begun. Nothing was withstanding the Nazi horde. The 
strategic importance of the Iberian Peninsula was not over. 
looked by Hitler or by Franco. The only thing that kept the 
Germans out of Spain was the verbal appeasement and pub 
licly proclaimed friendship of Franco. 

The-‘one thing Spain could not afford to do after her own 
Civil War was to become involved in the European conflagra- 
tion. Yet in all the diplomatic exchange made public by ow 
State Department, the only co-operative action disclosed was 
the fueling of German U-boats and the agreement to fuel 
German tankers.* This was in October, 1940, when Spain 
was cut off from the Allied world by Nazi submarines and 
armies. At that very time, like Spain, the United States was 
striving to stay out of the war. At that very time, we were 
sending iron and scrap steel to Japan, who had just gobbled 
up French Indo-China. Up to that August we had been send. 
ing aviation gasoline and machine tools and basic war mate. 
rials to Japan. But unlike Spain, we were not hedged in by 
the victorious Axis. 

As a matter of fact, it was a most fortunate thing for the 
Allies that Franco did humor Hitler with words. For if Hitler 
had gained control of Gibraltar, there would have been no 
North African invasion and no reaching of the soft underbelly 
of Europe. 

The next two documents are dated February 1941. The war 
scene in Europe had not changed. Even in the spring and 
summer of 1942 the general military situation was extremely 
favorable to the Axis. There was in fact not one single Allied 
victory. Yet Franco still refused to swerve from his policy of 
keeping out of the war. Neither the Axis nor the Allies would 
make Spain a battlefield. And this Franco made abundantly 
clear in the last two documents, dated 1943. 

The simple fact that prior to the beginning of 1943 any 
partiality Franco might have shown to the Allies would have 
brought the Nazis into Spain is well known to the State Depart- 
ment. It was one of the Department’s greatest worries in those 
dark days when the Allied Powers were impotent before the 
fury of mechanized Nazism. The motive behind the publica- 
tion of these captured documents at this date and in such 
a way as unfairly to suggest Franco’s secret hostility to the 
United States (thirteen of them were written before our entry 
into the war) can only be suspect. And such biased and snide 
treatment can only further redound to the discredit of a 
Department already open to serious criticism. 


Contrary, to popular opinion in this country, Spanish neu- 
trality worked much more to American benefit than ever it 
did to the Axis. It is simply a matter of record. It might be 
well to list briefly a few of the 
benefits the Allies received from 
Franco. The most obvious is 
that during the North African 
invasion the Allied flank was 
protected solely by Spanish neutrality. In assembling the 
invasion fleet at Gibraltar, enormous numbers of ships were 
anchored inside the Bay of Algeciras under Spanish shore 
guns. Yet Spain did not demand that they move from neutral 
Spanish waters. Commenting on this one thing, Winston 
Churchill said, “I shall always consider it a service rendered 
at this time by Spain, not only to the United Kingdom and 
the British Empire and Commonwealth, but to the cause ol 
the United Nations.” The United Nations seem to have 
forgot. 


The Record of 
Spanish Neutrality 
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France, too, seems to have forgot that Spain gave free 
transit to over 25,000 volunteers that they might join the Free 
French and the Allies in North Africa. Between November 
1942 and our landing in Normandy in 1944, as many as 1100 
American airmen who made forced landings in Spain, besides 
many British too, were all speeded on their way back to rejoin 
their units. Unlike Sweden and Switzerland, Spain interned 
not a single Allied airman. Secret equipment from Allied 
planes that crashed was turned over, still sealed and intact, to 
our Embassy. An elaborate American spy system was based in 
Madrid and functioned throughout Spain to obtain vital 
enemy information. The Spanish Government not only gave 
us a free hand, but even aided by turning over all refugees 
from Axis territory to be questioned on vital information. 

Unimpeded and quite successfully, America and Britain 
were allowed to carry on economic warfare with Germany in 
Spanish territory by pre-emptive buying of wolfram, skins, 
woolen goods, mercury, etc. Toward the end an embargo was 
placed on wolfram. Gradually the press was made to give more 
space to Allicd releases. Americans had control of all pas- 
senger traffic, in planes as well as ships, between Spanish 
Morocco and the mainland. Barcelona was made a free port 
of supplies for France. After the invasion of France and the 
removal of the threat of Nazi occupation, Spain became more 
and more co-operative with the Allies, more than she had ever 
been with the Germans when they stood at her very frontier. 
Yhe then American Ambassador to Spain, Dr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, has called Franco's record “an appeasement of Hitler 
in words, but not in deeds.” The help, given to the Allies 
was no mere matter of words. In 1944 several hundred German 
agents were expelled or interned. The Italian war ships were 
released. The list could go on. 

In the face of such facts, it is patently unjust to speak of 
Franco as the archenemy of world peace. Whether Franco 
is liked or not, whether his form of dictatorship is as bad as 
Stalin’s or not, whether the Spanish people want him or not, 
it ill behooves us to become involved in a messy interference 
wanted only by-Soviet Russia, the exiled Spanish Republicans, 
and the inevitable bevy of fellow travelers and noisy but mis 
informed liberals. For messy business it will be to become a 
partner to starting another Spanish Civil War. 


Tue sudden declaration of peace following the atomic blasts 
of Japanese cities did not bring an orderly halt to the work 
of the National Catholic Community Service, which on April 
twenty-first observes its fifth 
anniversary as a member of the 
United Service Organization. 
Inc. In the upheaval of this 
critical postwar period, NCCS 
is meeting new challenges with the adaptability and ingenuity 
that have characterized its program for the past five years. 
Even before VJ day, NCCS had already begun its momentous 
task of assisting war-weary veterans in their return to civilian 
life. At present, acute social and economic ills threaten the 
successful re-establishment of discharged servicemen, their 
families, and dislocated war-workers into peacetime environ- 
ments. The intensity of the morale problem in the armed 
forces and civilian life has been accentuated with the demo- 
bilization of troops and the induction of young men into the 


Happy Birthday 
to the NCCS 


. Service at a time when public interest in war-related activities 


has noticeably declined. 

NCCS enters its sixth year aware of the current require- 
ments which indicate that the returning servicemen and 
women seek counseling in regard to religion, education, and 
employment; returnees and their families and industrial 
workers need housing assistance; radical personal adjustments 
face women and young girls formerly employed in war- 
production factories; special personal services and programs 
must be made available to convalescent and ambulatory 
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Press Ass'n. 
Portugal’s Salazar is a retiring figure, authoritarian in 
his methods but intent on social reform. Like Franco, he 
is a target in the current outburst of pro-Soviet meddling. 








, Acme 
Something new in Japan—Hirohito doffs his hat. Symbol 
of the state, he must acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
people’s will. Educating Japan calls for tact and patience. 











Acme 
Col. Juan Peron’s picture slightly altered to give a family 
likeness to a dictator now dead. Antiperonistas were 
strong but U. S. intervention backfired. Will we ever learn? 
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Chester Bowles sparkplugs the fight for extended price con- 
trols. The opposition clamors for an incentive to increase 
production. Isn’t averting runaway inflation an incentive? 


International 
rriggermen. Age of defendants, left to right, 20, 21, 15. 
lo fret over Nazi youth is fine, but worry should begin at 
home. Juvenile crime is up 350 percent since Pearl Harbor. 


International 
‘ot a common scene, this, but typical of what veterans are 
facing in the housing shortage. Many a home could. and 
should rent unused rooms to give veterans places to live. 


hospital cases; new problems have been created by the large 
number of “in transit” discharged servicemen and women, 

Through NCCS the Catholic Church in America - has 
marshaled its people and its resources in a demonstration of 
outstanding loyalty to its country at the time of its greatest 
crisis. Established by the Bishops of the United States with 
the specific mission of safeguarding the spiritual, social, and 
recreational welfare of men and women in the armed forces 
and in war-production industries, NCCS has served over 
250,000,000 constituents. 

The Church's wartime agency plans ahead under the reas. 
suring motto “NCCS Still Serves” and is confident that its 
performance in the future will merit the same favorable 
support and appreciation it has been accorded in the past, 


A sQuaBBLE between labor and management almost invariably 
means a headache for both of them. But when squabbles start 
ieee out all over the industrial lot, a third party, Mr. 
John Q. Public, finds himself 
pushed into the unenviable role 
of luckless Mr. In-Between. If 
corporations go on a strike 
(they do, you know, when price 
controls don’t fit in with their notion of reasonable profits) 
either by deliberately slowing down production or by with- 
holding from the market products already marketable, it is 
John Q. who goes chasing all over the city for suits and shirts 
and other necessities—in a worn-out car, maybe, if he is lucky 
enough to have one. If a lightweight labor leader calls a 
transport strike in a city of seven and a half million people 
and announces truculently, “Let the public be damned,” 
once again it is hard-pushed Mr. In-Between who faces a 
brutal kicking around in the threatened stoppage. 

All this is admittedly platitudinous. But inasmuch as Mr. 
John Q. is such a surprisingly longsuffering gentleman, some- 
body has to speak up for him on one matter which is apt to 
be by-passed as we get used to the strike epidemic—it is con- 
cerning the public’s right to immunity from stoppages and 
walkouts which directly and immediately attack its safety and 
welfare. Of such type are walkouts involving public civil 
servants, like policemen, mailmen, firemen, and _ transport 
workers in a system operated by civil service employees. 

A just strike is always a desperation measure. It is labor's 
final protective technique against the injustice of an employer. 
This injustice may be deliberate, that is, clearly seen and 
intended; or it may be indeliberate, as in the case of that 
honest but obtuse segment of management who never seem 
to learn that laborers are entitled to live a full human life 
just like themselves. But there can never be a just strike unless 
there is real, objective injustice on the part of an employer. 

Obviously then, a moral strike is not a declaration of war 
on the public, but rather, when accompanied by picketing, 
an appeal for public support in a campaign aimed primarily 
at cutting away an employer’s chance to amass profits at 
labor’s expense. The successful waging of this campaign 
necessarily entails inconveniences, and perhaps real hard- 
ship, for the public at large; but in a just strike these incon- 
veniences fall into the category, not of deliberate aims, but 
of regrettable consequences. This is so because a strike is 
meant to hit immediately at an employer’s profits, not at the 
public’s comfort or security. 

In the case of indispensable civil servants, there can be no 
strike which does not aim directly at the safety and security 
of the public. Therefore such strikes are immoral because 
public security is a social asset of too great a value to be 
imperiled even for obtaining the just claims of underpaid 
civil service employees. Such workers must be content simply 
to publicize their claims widely and to win concessions 
through moral pressure brought to bear on city or federal 
administrations. 


Strikes and the 
Public Welfare — 
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The Boston Brahmins bo Hed 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


| ra for the 


Red party line is cropping up 


in an unexpected area 


CLEVER and observant Austrian 
A publicise after spending some time 
in America, remarked that the rich are 
Communists, the well-to-do Republicans, 
ad the poor Democrats. Five years of 
» residence in the neighborhood of Boston 
have convinced me that there is truth 
aswell as humor in this wisecrack. 

It is not, as a rule, the “proletarians” 
of Boston and adjacent communities 
who literally or figuratively wave the red 
flag. It is the superficial intelligentsia, 
the middle-class readers of serious week- 
lies and monthlies, some of the profes- 
sors and students in Harvard and other 
institutions of learning, who are more 
likely to tread the well-worn fellow- 
traveler path. 

Of course, one would find a few work- 
in-class Communists in Boston, as in 
other large cities. But, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the true happy hunting 
ground of the Communist and the fellow 
traveler is among publications and insti- 
tutions which are associated with the 
Boston Brahmin tradition. 

Take, for example, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the only well-known magazine 
of large national circulation now pub- 
lished in Boston. The very name conveys 
an aroma of the great days of New Eng- 
land intellectualism. A portrait of one of 
the early editors, James Russell Lowell, 
hangs in the spacious room where edi- 
torial conferences are held. Many of 
America’s most distinguished writers and 
thinkers have been contributors, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, William 
Dean Howells, William James, to men- 
tion only a few. To get something, how- 
ever slight, published in the Atlantic has 
long been the fondest dream of aspiring 
professors of English in American uni- 
vetsities and colleges. 

To some readers it may seem almost 
sacrilege to suggest that the Atlantic in 
these last years has developed a political 
bias, especially a pro-Soviet bias. Yet a 
candid, objective study.of what the mag- 
azine has published during the last three 
or four years can scarcely lead to any 
other conclusion. 

This is an age of strange transforma- 
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The Atlantic’s offices face Boston’s Public Garden and ultramodest skyline 


tions and contradictions. A wag who. is 
also a man of long and wide experience 
in foreign affairs once described the edi- 
torial page of a well-known Republican 
newspaper in New York as “the Park 
Avenue edition of the Daily Worker.” 

With equal justice the Atlantic since 
the middle of 1942 might be considered 
the Beacon Hill edition of the New 
Masses. During that period, it has 
printed nothing on Russia to which the 
most sensitive Soviet censor could rea- 
sonably take exception. 

This development of a definite politi- 
cal bias on an important subject is of 
special significance in a magazine with 
the traditions of the Atlantic. Everyone 
knows and discounts the viewpoint of 
the Daily Worker and Soviet Russia 
Today. Every political literate also knows 
that certain magazines and newspapers 
which are sometimes loosely and not 
very accurately described as “liberal” 
will always give America and Great 
Britain the worst, the Soviet Union the 
best of every doubtful and disputed 
point. 

But the Atlantic until recent years was 
in a different category. It maintained 
fairly consistently the ideal of indepen- 
dence which found expression in a state- 
ment on the back cover of its first issue: 

“In politics the Atlantic will be the 


organ of no party or clique, but will 
honestly endeavor to be the exponent of 
what its conductors believe to be the 
American idea.” 

Until about the middle of 1942 the 
Atlantic treated Soviet Russia, like other 
subjects, on this basis of independence. 
Both favorable and critical viewpoints 
were presented in its pages. Then, con- 
sciously or otherwise, something new was 
added to its editorial policy. The subse- 
quent record speaks for itself. 

From the middle of 1942 until the 
end of 1945 the Atlantic published five 
full-length articles on the Soviet Union 
and the closely related subject of Poland. 
One of these was a superficial discussion 
of Soviet-American relations by Max 
Lerner. His technique of mixing mild 
criticism of Communism with insistence 
that America must give way on every 
major disputed issue with Russia or run 
the risk of promoting World War III is 
familiar in the columns of PM. Mr. 
Lerner has no firsthand knowledge of 
Russia. 

The leading article in the Atlantic for 
June, 1945, was “Russia And Ourselves,” 
by Raymond Swing. Like Lerner, Swing 
has never studied Russia at first hand. 
His consistent apologetics for the foreign 
policies of the Kremlin are well known 
to all who listen to his grave and sooth- 
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ig voice over the ether waves. Norbert 

Muhlen, in a recent issue of Common 
Sense, characterized as follows the politi- 
al trend of Swing’s broadcasts: 

From Russia’s war against Finland to 
Russian annexation and subjugation of 
Poland and the Balkan countries Swing 
has reluctantly and impressively followed 
the pro-Soviet line.” 

Chere was certainly nothing in his 
\tlantic article which would contradict 
his judgment. Its spirit was summarized 
n the sentence: 

‘We in this country can _ choose 
whether to work with the Soviet Union 
s partner or whether to surrender to 
nemories and fears.” 

In other words, if there are difficulties 
n reaching an American-Soviet agree- 
nent, the fault is entirely on America’s 
side. And throughout the article Mr. 
Swing did not mention even one Soviet 
ittitude or policy which would have to 
»e changed in the interest of fruitful 
\merican-Soviet co-operation. 

It was written in a magnificent factual 
vacuum, as if there had been no Soviet 
breaches of nonaggression treaties, no 
inilateral, aggressive Soviet action in the 
Balkans and in Poland, no annexations 
)f foreign territory in violation of treaty 
ngagements and the provisions of the 
\clantic Charter. The Atlantic Monthly 
placed its full editorial authority behind 
Swing’s one-sided article first by giving 

the place of prominence, second by 
refusing to consider a contribution set- 
ting forth a contrasted viewpoint which 
was suggested by a reasonably competent 
student of Russian affairs. 

The Atlantic’s third selection as a 
ontributor qualified to enlighten its 

iders about Russian and East Euro- 
ean conditions was Anna Louise Strong. 
She goes far beyond Swing and Lerner 
in her outspoken and unreserved sympa- 
hy for Soviet Communism. In her nu- 


merous published books (The First 
Time in History, 1 Change Worlds, etc.) 
she makes no secret of. her passionate 
belief in the ethical superiority of the 
Soviet social order to the American. 

She has spent much of her life in Rus- 
sia during the last quarter of a century 
and is the widow of a Soviet Communist 
official. She was for a time editor of the 
Moscow Daily News, propaganda paper 
published under the close control of the 
Soviet and Communist authorities. The 
high-pitched quality of her enthusiasm 
for the new secular salvation worked, out 
in Moscow according to the teachings 
of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin’ may be 
judged from the following sentences in 
her introduction to 1 Change Worlds: 

“Not to have been the most favored 
person in all the forty centuries of past 
history would I give up the life that I 
have had and have. Not to have any 
reward that forty centuries held in their 
keeping or the present capitalist world 
can offer, of fame or luxury or power 
or admiring friends and lovers.” 

In our free society it is, of course, Miss 
Strong’s right to feel and express this 
mystical exaltation which Communism 
inspires in her. But a discriminating 
editor might have felt some doubts as 
to the impartiality of a writer so heavily 
committed on the emotional side to the 
Communist cause. 

No such doubts seem to have visited 
the mind of the Atlantic editor. Anna 
Louise Strong followed up an article 
on Russian reconstruction with two more 
purporting to describe what she had seen 
in Poland. These last two articles fol- 
lowed the party-line interpretation of 
Polish developments down to the small- 
est detail. 

The first was entitled, with colossal 
if unintentional irony, “Getting Democ- 
racy in Poland.” It was calculated to 
give the unsophisticated American reader 
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Boston’s Beacon Hill area. A citadel of conservatism is crumbling 


the impression that only partisans unde 
Communist leadership fought the Ger. 
mans, that the members of the far mor 
numerous nationalist underground moye 
ments devoted all their energy to way 


‘laying, beating, and killing Communist 


There is not a word, of, course, aboy 
the inhuman mass deportations from 
Eastern Poland, about the shooting of 
the Polish Jewish Socialist leaden, 
Henryk Ehrlich and Viktor Alter, abou 
the systematic violation of the Yalt 
pledge to insure “free and unfettered 
elections” in Poland. 

Omissions and distortions ot truth 
are.equally marked in the second article, 
which deals with the heroic and tragic 
Warsaw uprising in August and Septem 
ber, 1944. There is no mention of the 
repeated appeals to revolt which wer 
broadcast in Polish from Moscow on 
the eve of the uprising. The preposterous 
impression is conveyed that the men and’ 


women who responded to the call of the 


legitimate Polish Government and tox 
en masse tc fight the well-equipped Ger 
man garrison against terrible odds wer 
somehow German sympathizers, that the 
only true Polish patriots were thor 
insurgents (considerably fewer than the 
nationalists, even by Miss Strong's high- 
ly partisan account) who fought under 
Communist leadership. 

Of course, a foreign correspondent 
may make mistakes in reporting what 
has been seen and heard in a strange 
country. But the inaccuracies in thes 
articles fall into a discernible, unvary 
ing pattern of pro-Soviet propaganda 
which a reasonably perspicacious editor 
might have been expected to recogniz. 
They are canned and hackneyed mis 
representations, not the errors of a fresh 
and open mind. The character of the 
book from which the articles were taken 
is indicated by the following excerpt 
from a review by an authority on East 
European history and politics, Professor 
Michael Karpovich, of Harvard Uni 
versity, in the New York Times: 

“She reproduces without any critical 
comment such statements as the follow 
ing: Poland was a backward and semi 
feudal country; two thirds of the land 
was owned by landlords; the Polish pee 
ple did not buy books, and the uppe 
class bought them ‘only as wall decor 
tions;’ Jews and Ukrainians could not 
be university professors; the army) was 
a superior caste; there was a general 
decadence of engineering: science, ett 
No one familiar with the situation 4 
it really was will accept this as a correct 
picture.” 

These articles on Poland did not pass 
without protest. Letters of protest 
poured in. The magazine printed two 
of these, with an editorial note to the 
effect that “it is the Atlantic tradition 
to hear from both sides of a bitterly 
contested issue.” (Somehow nothing 0B 
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the non-Communist side of the Polish 
question had appeared in the magazine.) 

This admirable principle of “hearing 
poth sides” was soon to receive a very 
peculiar application in practice. Ap- 

ntly under the impact of protests 
against Anna Louise Strong’s interpre- 
tations of Poland, the editor commis- 
sioned Raymond Leslie Buell to write 
an article on Poland. His qualifications 
on the subject were obvious and impres- 
sive. Mr. Buell is the author of Poland: 
Key to Europe, a standard work in its 
field. This book could never serve the 
purposes of partisan Polish propaganda. 
It is an uninhibited, scholarly study of 
Poland on the eve of the Second World 
War, and it analyzes unsparingly the 
country’s political shortcomings and 
economic difficulties. 

Buell’s article was duly written and 
sent to the Atlantic. It was rejected—on 
the ground of insufficient objectivity! So 
Anna Louise Strong, the ecstatic emo- 
tional Communist sympathizer, is “ob- 
jective,” by the standards of the new 
Atlantic. Buell, the dispassionate scholar, 
is not. Logical absurdity could go no 
further. Nor could there be more con- 
vincing evidence that the Aflantic is 
committed to a policy of publishing no 
qiticism of the Soviet Union, however 
well grounded in fact. 

Additional proof is supplied by the 
obvious bias of the European and Far 
Eastern reports on world affairs. These 
reports are a comparatively new feature, 
inaugurated at the time of the Atlantic’s 
change of intellectual life in 1942. As 
they are anonymous, they bear a greater 
measure of editorial responsibility than 
signed articles. 

The author of the European report 
is obviously not very well versed in his 
subject. He confuses Henri Bonnet, 
present French Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, with Georges Bonnet, the prewar 
French Foreign Minister. He promotes 
Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet Vice-Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs, to the office of 
Vice-Premier. One would not take him 
for a profound historical scholar. 

But what this anonymous commentator 
lacks in knowledge and background he 
makes up in zeal to vindicate every move 
in Soviet foreign policy. He scents a 
“western bloc,” a threat to Soviet safety, 
whenever Great Britain makes the mild- 
est overtures for rapprochement with the 
countries of Western Europe. But the 
formation of a tightly controlled eastern 
bloc under the dictation of Moscow is 
never criticized. 

He has a few pat formulas which 
might be summed up in the old, homely 
phrase, “Heads I win, tails you lose.” 
Russia simply cannot do wrong. Acts 
which are denounced as outrageous ag- 
gression if committed by other powers 
are euphemistically transformed into 
“vigorous security measures,” if carried 
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out by Russia. ‘Russia identifies fascism 
as the mortal enemy, and means it,” he 
writes. Which, of course, can easily be 
stretched to mean that anyone who op- 
poses Communism, even though he may 
have been a lifelong liberal or social 
democrat, is a “fascist” and deserves 
everything he gets. 

Any people so misguided as to wish 


“to preserve their freedom against Soviet 


encroachments, whether they be Turks 
or Poles, Greeks or Finns, quickly ac- 
quire a bad character certificate in the 
Atlantic report. They become “slip- 
pery,” “feudal,” “reactionary,” and 
whatnot. 

The report on the Far East runs its 
European brother a close second. In dis- 
cussing China it consistently gives the 
Communists the best, the Kuomintang 
the worst of every doubt. It snipes at 
MacArthur’s administration in Japan, 
sneers at new parties in that country 
(always excepting the now active Com- 


Editor Weeks, whose wishful thinking 


forms the Atlantic’s pro-Soviet policy 


munists) as just “democratic window- 
dressing.” 

Here then is the documented record 
of the Atlantic’s transformation. An 
open mind has been replaced by a closed 
mind. The censorship of everything that 


could be construed as anti-Russian was. 


once pushed to the point of turning 
down a satirical review by Edmund Wil- 
son of the absurd Joseph E. Davies 
movie, Mission to Moscow. 

James Russell Lowell voiced generous 
sympathy for the European liberation 
movements of his time. In its attitude 
toward Poland 
present editorship, tries to justify for- 
eign oppression by the bland pretense 
that such oppression does not exist. 

What has caused this change? One 
may point out several probable reasons. 
The editor of the Atlantic, Edward 
Weeks, is a man of personal suavity and 
charm, a popular lecturer before wom- 


the Atlantic, under its 


en’s clubs and similar organizations. He 
is more at home in literature than in 
politics. Like the associate editor, 
Charles W. Morton, he has little direct 
experience of Europe and has never 
been in Russia. This last circumstance 
always makes it easier to carry out in 
good faith a “line” in relation to Soviet 
policies which is based on wishful think- 
ing, not on tough-minded analysis of the 
facts. Uncritical adulation of “our great 
Soviet ally” was perhaps first sold to the 
Atlantic as a patriotic duty, a kind of 
intellectual war bond. It is being con- 
tinued as a matter of consistency. 

The Atlantic’s new editorial policy 
has not gone unnoticed and. unprotest- 
ed. Letters of criticism and inquiry 
usually elicit a rubber-stamp type of 
reply which is interesting for the light 
it casts upon Atlantic editorial psy- 
chology. Instead of discussing the con- 
crete issues which are raised in the let- 
ters, this stock reply is always a homily 
on the grave sin of “distrusting” Russia. 
Whether this distrust may not be justi- 
fied by factual evidence never seems to 
enter into the consciousness of the ivory- 
tower Atlantic editors. 

The Atlantic Monthly maintains a 
close working alliance with the old- 
established Boston publishing firm of 
Little, Brown and Company. A number 
of Little Brown books appear with the 
joint imprint of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. During most of its existence, Little 
Brown has been a normal publishing 
house, with little trace of politics in its 
publications. But here also strange 
things have been happening. A striking- 
ly high proportion of recent Little 
Brown nonfiction titles could appropri- 
ately be offered as premiums to win new 
subscribers for the New Masses. Let's 
have a roll call. 

Anna Louise Strong’s I Have Seen 
The New Poland has already been dis- 
cussed. One of its reviewers, Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau, of the University 
of Chicago, commented: “Why a pub- 
lisher of the reputation of Little, Brown 
and Company should feel constrained 
to publish such a worthless book is in- 
deed hard to understand.” The Pro- 
fessor had apparently not kept up with 
the new reputation which Little Brown 
has been building up. 

Another “seer” in the Little Brown 
list is Ella Winter, author of the recent- 
ly published J Saw The Russian People. 
Widow of Lincoln Steffens, one of 
America’s first rapt pilgrims to the Mos- 
cow shrine, Ella Winter, like her second 
husband, Donald Ogden Stewart, is an 
inveterate signer of party-line manifes- 
toes. She possesses the type of mind that 
would probably laugh off a Soviet con- 
centration camp as just a spa for tired 
workers. 

Albert E. Kahn and Michael Sayers 
are the joint authors of two books which 





nave 


been published by Little Brown 
within the last six months under the 
sensational titles, The Plot Against The 
Peace and The Great Conspiracy. The 
plots” and “conspiracies” in which 
these gentlemen specialize are about as 
real as Titus Oates’ Popish Plot. The 
haracter of these two books, of which 
one is a dull, superficial, and strictly 
party-line interpretation of the postwar 
situation and the other (The Great Con- 
spivacy) is a fantastically one-sided and 
garbled picture of Soviet relations with 
the outside world can be readily under- 
stood if one considers that Mr. Kahn 
is a prominent and active member of 
the American Communist Party. 

rhe spirit of Owen Lattimore’s Solu- 
lion in Asia (Little Brown, 1945) is 
idequately and somewhat 4rtlessly con- 
veyed in the following excerpt from the 
publicity notice on the book’s jacket: 

‘He shows that all the Asiatic peoples 
are more interested in actual democratic 
practices, such as the ones they can see 
n action across the Russian border, 
than they are in the fine theories of the 
\nglo-Saxon democracies.” (My_ital- 
icS.) 

Finally, there is Andrew Roth’s Di- 

mma in Japan. Mr. Roth was one of 
six persons arrested by the FBI last sum- 
mer on suspicion of being concerned in 
the mysterious disappearance of confi- 
dential State Department documents 
ielating to China. Whatever the true 
facts of this case (which was rather mys- 

riously hushed up) may have been, 
there is no ambiguity about the trend 
of Mr. Roth's writing, both in this book 
nd in various magazine articles. He 
obviously believes that Communist 
ind other left-wing elements are the 
mnly desirable forces in China, Japan, 
ind Korea, that Russian policies are 
preferable to American, and that anti- 
Communism is a discreditable attitude, 
if not a crime. , 

The publication of one or two books 
of the outlined type might have been 
iccidental. Six, appearing in quick .suc- 
cession, suggest a definite political moti- 
vation. Little Brown, like the Atlantic, 
is a former Brahmin stronghold which 


has figuratively hoisted a red, or at least 


» pink, flag. 

Unitarianism is one of Boston’s his- 
toric creeds. A leading Unitarian organ, 
the Christian Register, is published in 
that city under the editorship of the 
Rey. Stephen Fritchman. The latter’s 
name has appeared as_sponsor for New 
Viasses balls, and a glance through the 
files of his publication shows that this 
fact has political, rather than terpsicho- 
ean, significance. 

Dr. Harry F. Ward, American oppo- 
site number of the Dean of Canterbury, 
in uncritical admirer of Sovietism, is 
1 featured contributor. The Christian 
Register went all out for the Méunich- 
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like Yalia Agreement, with its sacrifice 
of Atlantic Charter principles and Po- 
lish liberty. There is much criticism of 
real and alleged defects in the indi- 
vidualist economic order, none for the 
evils of Soviet collectivism. 

A kindred spirit apparently visited 
the office of the Christian Register in the 
person of Donald Ogden Stewart, that 
veteran signer of pro-Soviet manifestoes: 
The magazine remarked that “Mr. 
Stewart understands and respects the 
progressive possibilities of the Unitarian 
Church in America today.” 

Another Brahmin citadel has fallen. 

A curious incident occurred at a meet- 
ing of the Boston branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association early in 1945. It had 
been decided to invite as speakers Vladi- 
mir Kazakevich, a Russian Communist 
sympathizer, and Professor Oscar Halec- 
ki, a distinguished Polish historian. 
Kazakevich refused to appear on the 
same platform with a Pole. The Foreign 
Policy Association, a supposedly inde- 
pendent American organization, meekly 
accepted this totalitarian dictation. It 
withdrew its invitation to Halecki and 
chose as a substitute Edmund Stevens, 
a correspondent whose writings marked 
him out as a consistent apologist for 
Soviet foreign policy. 





> Poise is the art of raising the 
eyebrows instead of the roof. 
—H. W. NEWTON 





As a natural result, the Association 
obtained neither a fair presentation of 
opposed viewpoints nor speeches by 
more or less neutral experts, but two 
one-sided eulogies of Soviet policy. 

At the last moment, as a result of 
protests by some members of the organi- 
zation, a speaker with a more inde- 
pendent viewpoint was given ten or 
twelve minutes in which to comment 
on the two pro-Soviet speeches, which 
together had taken up well over an hour. 
The chairman of the Association, Judge 
Lawrence G. Brooks, seemed sincerely 
hurt and surprised when the indepen- 
dent speaker pointed out the unfairness 
of this arrangement. 

Judge Brooks’ somewhat naive pro- 
fession of surprise becomes more under- 
standable in the light of the fact that 
he is a member of the Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. This organiza- 
tion, as anyone familiar with the records 
of two of its most prominent national 
Corliss Lamont and Edwin 
Smith, would expect, is one hundred 
per cent pro-Soviet in orientation and 
propaganda activity. It spearheaded the 
campaign of defamation against William 
L. White and his brilliant and honest 
Report on the Russians. Its spokesmen 
can always be depended on to be for 
Russia and against America on any dis- 


puted issue between the two countries 

A highly articulate organization which 
called itself American Defense, Harvard 
Group, and included a number of Hap 
vard professors as members busied itself 
during recent years with denunciation 
of alleged injustice and oppression 
everywhere in the world-except in Po 
land, the Baltic States, and the Balkans 
This same kind of suggestive selectivity 
is often noticeable in the meetings « 
public forums in the Boston area. whi 
are heavily weighted with exponents of 
extreme left-wing viewpoints. Of ¢ 
speakers who recently addressed a 
ing on the Chinese situation called 
a Harvard students’ organization, 
even one presented the case for 
Chinese Government. All in varying 
grees were sympathetic with the Chin 
Communists. The Radcliffe News, in 
comment on public affairs, suggests a 
junior edition of PM. 

I have discussed the Boston situatig 
because it is the city I know best from 
personal residence. But what has 
pened there can happen and _ probabl 
has happened in other metropolitan 
communities. The systematic taking over 
of influential publications and ostem 
sibly impartial cultural and study oF 
ganizations by exponents of extreme 
collectivist and pro-Soviet views is a fact. 
not a fancy. It should also be a cha} 
lenge. 

“Those Americans (and I believe they 
are the majority) who are not radical 
and not reactionaries, who prefer the 
American combination of political lib 
erty and free enterprise to any form ol 
collectivism, who believe that the Amet- 
can way Of life, with all its faults, has 
maintained a relatively high standard 
of living and decent respect for religious 
and civil and personal liberty in a world 
of hunger and barbarous tyranny—thev 
Americans have both a right and a duty 
to meet this challenge vigorously. 

They should use their influence in 
their communities to see that a more 
even balance between speakers ané 
viewpoints is maintained in discussion 
groups and college and public forums. 
They should react to false and tendenti- 
ous information in radio broadcasts and 
in the press with letters of correction 
Too often this false and tendentions 
information is consciously or un const 
ously inspired by the interest of a for 
eign power. And they should consider 
possibilities of getting their viewpoirt 
more adequately represented in the ser 
ous weekly and monthly magazine fie'". 

If the majority, as hitherto, remaivt 
apathetic and confused in the face ol 
minority infiltration of opinion-shaping 
publications, groups, and agencies, there 
need be no cause for surprise if the 
American system, invincible against at- 
tack from without, succumbs to a process 
of internal disintegration. 
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Sena 


Senator Brien McMahon of Connecticut, Chairman of the Senate Atomic 


Energy 


Harris & Ewing 


, Committee, with his wife and daughter 


Top Man on an Atomic Bomb 


HEN the 
dropped on Hiroshima on August 


atomic bomb was 
6, 1945, Brien McMahon, the senior 
United States Senator from Connecticut, 
was at home in Norwalk getting ready 
to take a long vacation. A ‘“‘premoni- 
tion,” as he calls it, that the Senate 
would be called back into session caused 
him to change his plans. Instead of oiling 
his guns and packing his fishing tackle, 
he took his family to a small hotel on a 
lake near Rutland, Vermont, and sat 
down to meditate on the cataclysmic 
discovery of the scientists attached to 
the Army’s Manhattan project. It did 
not take him long to decide that atomic 
energy would have to be controlled by 
the Government. He made up his mind 
then and there to introduce at the first 
opportunity a bill providing for such 
control. 

As a result of this foresight, McMahon 
is today in the enviable position of being 
chairman of the Senate’s most important 
special _committee—the committee on 
control of atomic energy. A freshman in 
the upper house (he is senior Senator 
only because his colleague, Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, came in after him to 
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By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the lamented Francis Maloney), Mc- 
Mahon today is a national figure. His 
committee receives more public atten- 
tion than the committee to investigate 
the conduct of the war on which, as 
chairman, President Truman rose from 
obscurity to national prominence. 

For a freshman Senator to “grab off” a 
choice committee, to say nothing of what 
is, perhaps, the most important special 
committee in a hundred years, is con- 
sidered on Capitol Hill a breach of the 
unwritten rules. Deference to seniority 
is a hallowed tradition which is not 
lightly challenged in the Senate. It is 


A though one of its 
youngest members, McMahon 
is Chairman of the Senate’s 
most important special com- 


mittee 


not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
McMahon’s sudden emergence from 
first-year obscurity is bitterly resented by 
some of the seasoned Senators. They 
were caught napping by a quick-witted 
upstart from Connecticut, and they are 
not happy about it. 

A shrewd politician for all his lack 
of experience, McMahon understands 
perfectly the value of a committe chair- 
manship such as he holds as a spring- 
board to national prominence, but he 
says that he did not have this in mind 
when he decided to be the first to bring 
up in the Senate the question of govern- 
ment control of atomic energy. When this 
is repeated to envious senior Senators, 
their comment is invariably skeptical. 

McMahon says that when he read the 
accounts of the bombing of Hiroshima 
in the newspapers (he admits he was not 
one of the 2,000 persons who subse- 
quently claimed that they were in on 
the Army’s plans and knew the bombing 
was coming) he was stunned. He turned 
to his brother and said, “What does this 
mean?” 

McMahon's wife had set her heart on 
going away for the entire month of 
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September for their first long vacation 
since their marriage. But the Senator felt 
certain that the Senate’s recess would be 
cut short, and he proposed a few days 
at the near-by Vermont lake. 


“We took Dick Connor (Richard 
Connor, a former law partner) and his 
wife along,” McMahon says. “I thought 
Dick and I would play alittle golf, but 
I never took the clubs out of the bag. I 
would read the morning papers, which 
were full of articles on the atomic bomb, 
and then Dick and I would go out and 
sit on the lawn overlooking the lake and 
talk about what the discovery of this 
new form of destruction meant for the 
future. We couldn’t think of anything 
else.” 

\ few days later McMahon got a tele- 
gram from Senator Walter George, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
(of which McMahon was a member), 
urging him to return to Washington for 
a meeting of the committee. 

\s soon as he arrived in the capital, 
McMahon served notice in the Senate— 
“staked out a claim,” as he puts it—that 
he would make a speech on atomic en- 
ergy on September 6. At the same time 
he introduced .a bill providing for a 
board composed of high civilian govern- 
ment officials to have charge of atomic 
energy. He wrote the bill hurriedly in 
forty-five minutes at his Washington 
home the night before he introduced it. 
It was the first bill on the subject to 
reach the Senate hopper. Other Senators 
who had not overlooked the advantage 
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of having their names attached to so 
important a measure were taken by sur- 
prise. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, a leading Republican with 
plenty of seniority, then introduced a 
resolution calling for a joint committee 
‘of the Senate and the House to consider 
legislation on atomic energy. His resolu- 
tion was referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which the Michigan 
Senator is an influential member. In due 
time, the Vandenberg resolution was re- 
ported favorably and was passed in the 
Senate. 

For a time it looked as though the 
veteran Senator from Michigan was 
going to take the ball away from the 
Connecticut freshman. But the Demo- 
crats in the House balked at concurring 
in the Senate’s action on a resolutfon 
sponsored by a Republican. The House 
Democrats put the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion on ice to cool. 

Then a second bill for government 
control of atomic energy, embodying 
many of the ideas in the McMahon bill 
and including others desired by the War 
and Navy Departments was introduced, 
with Senator Edwin C. Johnson, a Dem- 
ocrat, of Colorado, and Representative 
Andrew May, of Kentucky, chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
as sponsors. 

When the May-Johnson bill came up 
in the Senate, Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
the majority leader, moved to refer it to 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, of 
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which Johnson is chairman. Vandenberg 
sensed at once that this would give the 
May-Johnson bill the right of way and 
dash his hopes of getting his resolution 
adopted, for he knew that the Militay 
Affairs Committee would be prone to 
bow to the wishes of the Army and the 
Navy. So Vandenberg moved to lay-the 
May-Johnson bill on the table. 

Such a motion may be defeated by a 
vote of the Senate, but Barkley did no 
dare ask for a vote. He knew that the 
Senate was divided on the question of 
how much of a voice the military should 
be given in the control of atomic energy 
in peacetime, and he was afraid he might 
be beaten. 

At this point, as Barkley and Vanden. 
berg were wrangling over sending the 
bill to the Military Affairs Committee, 
McMahon saw his chance. He strolled 
down the aisle and murmured softly, 
“Blessed is the role of the peacemaker.” 

Barkley, who had come to suspect that 
McMahon was not as guileless as a fresh- 
man Senator should be, replied, “I'm 
not so sure.” 

McMahon then proposed that, since 
the House would not approve the Van- 
denberg resolution for a joint committee 
of the House and Senate, that the Senate 
appoint a special committee of its own 
with power to make recommendations 
for legislation for control of atomic en- 
ergy. 

This was a deft maneuver which 
showed that, in the short time he had 
been in the Senate, McMahon had mas 
tered the rules by which that body con- 
ducts its business. He knew that, while 
it was the practice that the chairmanship 
of a standing committee was awarded on 
the basis of seniority, chairmanship of a 
special committee went to the Senator 
proposing its establishment. 

Senator Barkley, a veteran who re 
veres the tradition of seniority, expressed 
a strong distaste for McMahon's pro- 
posal. But the next morning McMahon 
introduced a resolution for a_ special 
committee of the Senate to investigate the 
whole question of government control 
of atomic energy. The resolution was 
referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

In that committee Senator Barkley 
fought to prevent the reporting of the 
McMahon resolution to the Senate floor. 
But he was defeated and the resolution 
was reported favorably and was passed. 
It empowered Senator Kenneth McKel- 
lar, of Tennessee, President pro tempore 
of the Senate, another member of the 
old guard, to appoint the committee and 
name the chairman. 

A day or two later, McMahon learned 
that the veterans, the upholders of the 
seniority tradition, were mobilizing t0 
wrest victory from his grasp. Senator 
Johnson, who is senior to McMahon by 
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several years of service, raised the ques- 
tion with Senator McKellar that, since 
the McMahon resolution empowered the 

ial committee to make recommenda- 
tions for legislation, it was in substance a 
standing committee. Then, Johnson 
argued, as senior, he was entitled to the 
chairmanship. 

McMahon had two strong reasons for 
wanting to keep the chairmanship out 
of Senator Johnson’s hands: (1) he 
wanted the chairmanship himself; (2) 
having concluded that control of atomic 
energy should be vested in a civilian 
rather than a military-dominated board, 
he was opposed to Johnson because he 
knew that Johnson, co-author of the 
May-Johnson bill, would throw his in- 
fluence as chairman behind that measure. 

To press his claim to the chairmanship 
in the face of the seniority tradition, 
McMahon realized would be a brash act. 

“It was a hard decision to make,” he 
says, “but I finally decided that the time 
had come to ‘speak for yourself, John,’ 
so I went to Barkley and McKellar and 
told them that, according to precedent, 
I was entitled to the chairmanship.” 

Although Barkley had worked hard to 
defeat McMahon’s:resolution in the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, he upheld 
the Connecticut Senator’s claim on the 
chairmanship. McKellar agreed to ap- 
point McMahon chairman‘and then pro- 
ceeded to “load” the committtee against 
him. 

There is scarcely anyone in the Senate 
or in the House who questions the wis- 
dom of placing the peacetime develop- 
-ment of atomic energy under control of 
a government agency. The division comes 
on the question of how much voice the 
military shall have in such control. 

McMahon is the spokesman for those 
who believe that control should be 
vested in a civilian board and that the 
military's role should be solely advisory 
in aspects of the matter involving na- 
tional security. The opposing group 
would give primary place to the question 
of national security and allow the mili- 
tary a virtual veto power where security 
is involved. 

McMahon's bill provides for a full- 


4 PRAYING WOMAN 
By Sister Miriam, R.S.M. 


This tree beside the living waters growing, 
Spilling the fruit her youth was spent in sowing, 
Serves for the thundering wrath of God 
Sometimes a sinner’s lightning rod! 


‘ time control board of civilians to be 


appointed by the President with the 
advice of the Senate. The board would 
have the power to develop, control, and 
supervise the use and application of 
atomic energy. It would be empowered 
to license its use on an equal basis to 
all comers. 

As for our foreign policy with respect 
to the future development and use of 
atomic energy, he proposes that the 
atomic bomb secrets should be turned 
over to the Security Council of the 
United Nations or to the Atomic Control 
Commission recently set up by that 
body. This proposal, of course, is pre- 
dicated upon the understanding that 
other countries would turn over to the 
council what information they have_or 
may acquire and submit to inspection. 

There are three ways of looking at the 
foreign-policy aspect of atomic energy 
control, McMahon says. First, the United 
States could hold on to the atomic pro- 
cess and endeavor to maintain secrecy. 
Second, since it will be possible to keep 
the bomb secret only for a very short 
time, the United States could use this 
breathing spell, or period of temporary 
superiority, in which to drive bargains; 
that is to make the world accept our 
democratic ideals. Third (this is the 
view McMahon supports) since the se- 
cret is not really a secret, since three 
nations already are fully informed, since 
in two or three years practically every 
nation will know about it, any attempt 
to use the weapon as a club would fail. 

McMahon’s life story bears no resem- 
blance to the “rags to riches” pattern. 
He was born in Norwalk, Connecticut, 





A Good Idea 





p> A surly old miser fell sick, and 
in a panic sent for the local clergy-- 
man, although he had never done 
anything to help the parish. 

“If I leave $50,000 to the church,” 
he croaked, “will my salvation be 
assured?” 

“I wouldn’t be certain,” replied 
the clergyman, “but it’s well worth 
trying.” —Irish News 





on October 6, 1903. His father, William 
H. McMahon, was a respected business- 
man who served on civic committees but 
never dabbled in politics. Young Brien 
(his mother’s maiden name was Eugenie 
J. O’Brien) never wore rags; he is not 
yet rich, although he had a lucrative law 
practice when he entered the Senate. 

He received his early education in the 
Norwalk public schools and in 1924 
received the A.B. degree from Fordham 
University. Three years later he was 
graduated from Yale Law School and 
embarked on the practice of law with 
the Norwalk firm of Keogh and Candee. 

One of Brien’s father’s closest friends 
was Homer Cummings, a wheel horse of 
the Democratic Party in Connecticut for 
fifty years and the first Attorney General 
in the late President Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

In the first Roosevelt campaign in 
1932, Brien impressed Cummings as a 
young man with a future in politics. He 
brought him to Washington and _ in- 
stalled him in the Department of Justice 
as a special assistant to the Attorney 
General. Under this political patron, 
Brien rose rapidly, achieving the rank of 
assistant attorney general in charge of 
the criminal division in 1933. 

When Cummings resigned, Brien quit 
too and set up in the practice of law in 
Washington. On February 6, 1940, at 
the age of thirty-seven, he married Rose- 
mary Turner, the wedding being an 
outstanding social event of the season. 
They have one daughter, Patricia. The 
McMahons settled in Washington and 
entered energetically into the capital's 
social life. They seemed so happily situ- 
ated that it came rather as a shock to the 
Connecticut Republicans when Brien 
showed up in that state in 1944 and 
announced he was going to run for the 
Senate against John A. Danaher. Al- 
though he had spent most of his life in 
Connecticut and was serving as City 
Court Judge. in Norwalk when Cum- 
mings invited him to come to Washing- 
ton, the Republicans tried to make it 
appear during the campaign that Mc- 
Mahon was a carpet-bagger from the 

District of Columbia. Most of Mc- 
Mahon’s campaign speeches began, 
“When I was a boy in Norwalk.” He 
won and today is top man on an atomic 
bomb. 
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_ BY JOHN HOLMES COLEMAN - 


§ she rocked and swayed in the bus, 
Nancy prayed she would be the first 
to arrive. Eight o'clock was as early as 
one could ever ring anyone’s doorbell. 
For the fourteenth time she held up a 
dassified ad to her eyes, and read about 
asunny front room with private bath 
and view at five dollars a week. It was 
almost impossible to believe. It was worth 
while getting up at 6:30 for it. 

The bus came to a stop, and Nancy 
stepped out into the cool breeze that the 
sun was beginning to warm. She climbed 
at a quick gait up the steep hill, her 
steps ringing clearly in the deserted 
street, crossed awakening Broadway, and 
went on across Amsterdam Avenue to 
Morningside Drive. She looked again at 
her newspaper for the number. When 
she came to it she glanced at her watch: 
it was a few minutes before eight. She 
walked to and fro before the entrance, 
ready to go in. 

At one minute to eight she turned into 
the doorway. The elevator man had not 
yet arrived, so Nancy walked up the five 
flights to apartment 63. When she had 
tung the doorbell for the second time, 
she heard slow, methodical steps ap- 
proaching, one louder than the other. 
Locks clicked; the door opened, and 
there came into view, leaning on a 
qutch, a middle-aged woman with bright 
red tresses. 

“This is . . . apartment 63, isn’t it?” 
Nancy faltered, fearful of mentioning 
the room lest it would vanish. 

“Come in, won't you please?” said the 
lady as she closed the door. 

She liobbled ponderously down the 
narrow hall to a door. She threw it open, 
making light stream into the murky hall. 

Overjoyed, Nancy went to the window 
and looked out on the ocean of houses. 
By looking straight down she could see 
the treetops of Morningside Park and 
the steep crags‘at the feet of which lay 
Harlem. 

“It’s a very pretty view,” she said. If 
she said more she might endanger it. 

“It's pretty. My name is Mme. Greta 
Mann-Immantz. What is yours?” 

Nancy turned around and looked at 
the narrow eyes, the foxlike little mouth 
turned up at the corners in a half-smile 
of hospitality. 

“I'm Nancy Bowden,” she replied. 
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“How do you do, Miss Bowden,” said 
Mme. Mann-Immantz in a polite but 
perfunctory tone. “Tell me,” she leaned 
forward, bringing her cloth-topped crutch 
around before her, “Do you like music?” 

“Very much.” 

“And how do you like opera?” Mme. 
Mann-Immanitz said. 

“I’m very fond of opera,” said Nancy, 
calling to mind a few names. “The Bar- 
ber of Seville. . . . The Valkyrie. .. .” 
She paused and smiled sheepishly. 

“The Valkyrie!” said Mme. Mann- 
Immantz dreamily. “I used to be a great 
opera singer once. I sang in all the opera 
houses of Europe and America—until this 
happened,” she raised her crutch in the 
air, “twelve years ago.” 

Nancy lowered her eyes. 

“I'm eatry. ...” 

“But I can still sing,” Mme. Mann- 
Immantz said, her steady gaze resting on 
Nancy. “I can still sing, even though I 
can't show myself on the stage.” She was 
softly rapping her crutch on the carpet. 
“Would you like to hear me?” 

It was 8:15, Nancy noticed, and other 
people would doubtlessly be coming up. 
But she had come first. 

“I'd love to hear you.” 

Mme. Mann-Immantz painfully raised 
herself out of the armchair, and punted 
herself to the chiffonier. She stood lean- 
ing against it, and the sun that spot- 
lighted her brought out her oily, olive- 
colored complexion. The dyed, reddish- 
orange tresses framing her head had the 
dryness and rigidity of the hair on a 
doll, as if they had been left braided 
ever since Mme. Mann-Immantz had left 
the stage. 

“I will sing to you,” she said. She 
looked meditatively at the ceiling, reveal- 
ing darknesses on her. neck. “I will sing 
‘The Ride of the Valkyries.’” 

Chin high, her eyes fixed on a point 
on the wall a little lower than the 
ceiling, Mme. Mann-Immantz breathed 
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deeply, then began to sing. Nancy re- 
minded. herself that she had come first. 
As the full-throated notes flew at her and 
ran down her like cream puffs, she re- 
membered that for a five-dollar room 
with a bath and such a view, it was worth 
hearing the “Niebelungen Cycle.” 

On and on sang Mme. Mann-Immantz, 
her little, flowery mouth occasionally 
curving into a smile as she tossed her 
head in bravado, and at moments the 
tip of the crutch rose from the floor. The 
glorious tradition of grand opera was 
coming to life again in this little room 
in New York, at an hour when the 
greater part of the population was strap- 
hanging to work. Nancy wondered 
whether opera might not take back Mme. 
Mann-Immantz. 

The house bell mixed its strident 
chord with the Wagnerian modulations. 
Nancy looked intently at Mme. Mann- 
Immantz, who kept on singing. The bell 
rang again. Nancy, her eyes on Mme. 
Mann-Immantz, moved slightly as if to 
get up from her chair, but the lady shook 
her head, 

Mme. Mann-Immantz was palpitating, 
and perspiration beaded her forehead as 
she let herself down into her seat, her 
song ended. 

“That was really beautiful,” Nancy 
said. She paused. In a subdued voice she 
inquired when the room would be 
available. 

“What room?” Mme. Mann-Immantz 
asked. She breathed hard, and her eyes 
shifted about as if she were coming out 
of a trance. 

“This room,” said Nancy, seized with 
terror. “It’s the one you advertised?” 

Mme. Mann-Immantz frowned, then 
her face cleared. 

“I told them to cancel that advertise- 
ment!” 

Nancy was on her feet, hoping she 
could be calm. 

“T'll go now. 

“T'll take you to the door,” said Mme. 
Mann-Immantz, the corners of her mouth 
turning up slightly for a smile. 

Nancy ran out into the corridor, heed- 
less of whether or not her hostess was 
following. Lugging open the door, she 
ran into a girl and a man who looked 
at her. She rang for the elevator. The 
sound of slow, uneven footsteps came 
to her ears. 

» ae OE 5 
said the man. 

“It is. Come in, won't you please?” 
said Mme. Mann-Immantz. 


apartment 63, isn’t it?” 


I ecking for a place to live in a city like 


New York has its compensations. For instance, one 


meets such interesting people 



































Secretary of State Byrnes. He promises a stiffer policy toward Russia 


Ss 7 

U niess the rulers of Soviet 
Russia change their present 
expansionist policy, a new con- 


flict can searcely be avoided 


JRING the war of 1914-18, the 
victorious November revolution 

sed the banner of labor over one sixth 

»f the globe. The second world war will 
spread the workers’ rule to one third, to 
half, maybe even to a greater part of 
yur planet.” With these words, V. I. Lan, 
loyal and devoted commentator on 


Soviet foreign policies in Moscow, con- 
ded his Russian book on England and 
America in 1934. What he understood 


yy the terms “banner of labor” and 
workers’ rule” was, of course, the Com- 
inist movement and its struggle for 
»wer. The first part of Mr. Lan’s pre- 
liction—the outbreak of a second world 
came true a few years later. Today, 
developing before our eyes, we see the 
ittempt to bring about the second part 
the prediction. This attempt has ac- 
ually been the program of the Soviet 
Government. 
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{t is of the greatest importance, in 
evaluating postwar Soviet policy, to com- 
prehend this ideological surge toward the 
extension of the Soviet system over other 
countries and nations. How many er- 
roneous, strangely optimistic, and sugar- 
coated theories have been put forth in 
this country concerning Moscow's real 
aims in war and peace! It would take 
pages to list the mistakes that have been 
made along this line. During the last 
few years we have been told that the 
Soviet war was a war purely of defense 
and did not go beyond protection of 
“Socialism in one country”; that Soviet 
policy in Central Europe aims merely at 
“securing” Russian borders; that Mos- 
cow is not interested in the internal 
affairs of its neighbors, that it strives 
only to eradicate Fascism, that it favors 
democratic governments for small na- 
tions, that it is not interested in the fate 
of Communist parties aboard. And so on. 

As a matter of fact, the conceptions 
that have made up the core of Soviet 
policy have been of wider scope and of 
far more dynamic character, especially 
during periods of political. instability 
and at historically decisive periods when 
the pattern of things to come was taking 
shape. 





The Aims 


The basic motive power ot Soviet 
policy is the conviction that the world 
is ripe for a general transformation of 
society along Soviet lines; that for any 
nation, large or small, it would be the 
greatest boon to become organically con. 
nected with the “multi-national” Soviet 
state; and that the only way to, end war 
and solve all problems of atomic bombs 
and future military interventions is to 
expand the great Soviet state, since no 
war can occur between nations that have 
bound themselves together and _ trans 
formed themselves into- a Soviet state. 
Strange, even ridiculous, as this theory 
may appear, it is the theory held to by 
the numerous group which completely 
controls the political activities of the 
greatest continental power in the world 

The extent of expansion of the Soviet 
state, therefore, is not limited to any 
concrete territories nor confined within 
any geographical borders, but is deter- 
mined by the realities of the particular 
situation and the possibilities present. 
People often ask, how far do Moscow's 
ambitions reach? What are the limits 
of Moscow’s demands? Laboring under a 
misconception as to the real Soviet poli- 
tical aims, many political leaders and 
‘writers have often proposed, "Let us 
demand a clear statement from Moscow 
concerning the full scope of their aims; 
let us cede them as much as possible, o1 
even grant all of their demands, in order 
finally to create an enduring and stable 
peace.” There does not exist in Russia 
such a clear-cut, restricted program ol 
territorial acquisitions. A few years ago 
the Soviet Government did not dream 
of holding on to the whole of Rumania: 
two years ago it went beyond Rumania 
into Yugoslavia and then occupied Bul- 
garia. Having come thus far, it now 
knocks at the doors of Greece and Tur- 
key and stretches its arm across the 
Mediterranean to North Africa. A sim- 
ilar series of demands, achievements, 
and new demands occurred in connec 
tion with Germany and Austria, Iran. 
and particularly the Far East. 

The only means of limiting the swift 
pace of this expansion is through the 
resistance of the other powers; nothing 
else will accomplish it. Possible Soviet 
achievements are limited only by the 
reaction of the United States and Great 
Britain. The important thing is not 
whether the latter agree or disagree as 
to the course of Soviet policy; nor are 
public opinion or the statements of the 
press in these two countries important; 
the only question that matters is whether 
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they will eventually acquiesce in the 
Soviet advance or not, whether they can 
be induced to sacrifice one or the other 
of the points in their programs, charters, 
and promises to the smaller nations in 
order to effect a compromise and achieve 
“friendly relations with the great Eastern 
Ally.” So long as influential voices within 
the western nations call again and again 
for agreements and retreats, so long will 
the obstacles to Soviet expansion be con- 
sidered negligible and new steps forward 
become imperative for Russia. 

The Soviet Government must grope 
its way. It is daring and careful, insistent 
and circumspect, at the same time. After 
every territorial advance in any part of 
the world, Russia feels the pulse of her 
great allies. How are they reacting? Mos- 
cow is not disturbed by a quick or jerky 
pulse. Only a cool firmness and resolute- 
ness would make Moscow apprehensive. 
So far the Soviet Government has not 
encountered American and British firm- 
ness. 

But this fact is certain. Stalin’s govern- 
ment will not risk a war with the great 
powers but will go to great lengths to 
avoid such a conflict; this is the only 
limitation imposed on Russia’s dynamic 
policy. The state of affairs inside Russia 
is such that the nation could not endure 
a new ordeal. Reports on Russia appear- 
ing in the world press are inadequate 
and often misleading. The official Soviet 
optimism inevitably creeps into the re- 
ports of the foreign correspondents. 
What they see is Moscow—Russia’s 
dressed window; what they read are cen- 
sored and prefabricated reports; what 
they are told of and shown are great 
plans for the future. The reality, how- 
ever, is tragic, almost desperate. Half of 
Russia is devastated, and rehabilitation 
is not proceeding at a favorable pace. 
Four to six million men are still under 
arms, far from economic activity; many 
more are dead. The number of war dead 
is unknown. The Soviet Government is 
the only government in the world that 
has not as yet stated the figures on 
human losses of the war. In its attempts 
to impress the world concerning its enor- 
mous strength, the Soviet Government 
gives much publicity to its new five-year 
plans. It remains silent, however, about 
the weak spots. Unofficial reports put the 
losses at 7 to 10 million killed on the 
battle fields; 6 to 10 million prisoners of 
war, deported laborers, civilians killed 
by Germans, and civilians who died of 
famine, especially in Leningrad. Several 
million are invalids, wholly unfit for army 
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of Soviet Hussia 


service and only partially fit for work. 

These are Russia’s chief losses. They 
weigh much heavier than do the great 
material losses so precisely accounted for 
in the official report which estimates 
them at 650,000,000,000 rubles. Even 
for a giant like Russia, with her approxi- 
mately 200 millions of population, these 
human losses, chiefly among the male 
population of the best fighting and work- 
ing age, are so enormous that they put 
a question mark over the repeated ofh- 
cial statements that “the Soviet state 
emerges from the war stronger than it 
entered it.” 

Nor would the moral state of the na- 
tion permit a new military conflict. One 
of the phenomena of the war, and one 
which should serve as a lesson, was the 
easy ideological successes achieved by 
the Germans during the war’s initial 
stages among the peasantry of the oc- 
cupied Russian lands. The effects of this 
infection are felt even today in southern 
Russia, and Soviet leaders have repeat- 
edly urged Party members to counteract 
the spread of anti-Semitism. 

Finally, the strength of Russia’s arms 
at the present time does not compare 
favorably with that of the other great 
nations, and this would make a military 
conflict more than a risky adventure for 
Russia. Russian aviation is in all respects 
inferior to that of the United States and 
even of Britain. The Russian navy is 
almost nonexistent. The equipment of 
the Russian armies is inadequate in more 
than one respect. 


Chinese soldier reads anti-Russia scribblings on Soviet Consulate in Shanghai 






By DAVID J. DALLIN 


The Russian nation needs peace and 
wants peace. Its government, while wish- 
ing to avoid a war, will conduct its 
dangerous policy so long as it can do so 
without bringing about a war. To this 
end it tries to impress the world with 
its strength, the size of its armies, and 
its continuing military output. 

For all these reasons, the withdrawal 
of Russian troops from occupied coun- 
tries would have quite another meaning 
than would the evacuation of Americans, 
British, or French. 

To America or Britain the gradual re- 
turn home of their armies means the 
return to normal conditions in their 
countries as well as in countries abroad. 
It means the restoration of independence 
of other nations and the beginning of a 
peaceful collaboration with them after a 
period of almost seven years of their 
subjugation, occupation, and starvation. 

To Moscow, on the other hand, every 
yard cleared by Soviet armies means a 
loss to the interests of the Soviet state 
as well as to the great cause of Com- 
munism.. The Soviet Government is 
therefore fundamentally averse to the 
evacuation of occupied countries, wheth- 
er Allied countries or former German 
satellites. In each of the occupied coun- 
tries far-reaching reforms, often  up- 
heavals, took place under the Soviet 
occupation: estates were confiscated, 
banks were nationalized, many industrial 
enterprises were taken over by the state 
or by the workers; the local Communist 
parties were given an importance out of 
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“Now,” she said, “spell ‘straight 
“S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t,” he spelled. 
“Correct,” 


so” 


Attention, 
bdr. Webster! 


> The teacher had been trying 
to improve the spelling ability 
of her young pupil, and sug- 
gested that he might remember 
the words better if he learned 
their meanings. 


the teacher said. “And now, what does it mean?” 


“Without ginger ale,” the modern child replied. 





proportion to their actual strength. 
\mong the multitude of reforms were 
many that would be beneficial if intro- 
duced without terrorism and without 
pressure from outside. At any rate, the 
transformation of the political and social 
system of many a nation surrounding 
Russia proceeded at a swift tempo. 

rherefore, no sooner was the war 
ended than the struggle for and against 
1 prolonged Soviet occupation started. 
\t first it went on silently, in closed 
conferences of ministers and their depu- 
ties; then it reached the headlines of the 
press; finally, as in the case of Iran, 
Manchuria, and Austria, it burst into 
the open. Two great events that occurred 
it the end of last February marked a new 
phase in this hard struggle: the new line 
of political statements of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the great 
popular demonstrations in China against 
Soviet policy in Manchuria. 

[t is hard to say which of these devel- 
opments is the more important. To 
Soviet eyes the movements in China cer- 
tainly appear the more ominous. From 
its dealings with the United States State 
Department, the Soviet Government 
long ago gained the impression that 
deeds do not always follow the words, 
that official statements often are merely 
political gestures. Last September, for 
example, the conference of foreign min- 
isters in London ended in disagreement 
because the United States was not pre- 
pared to recognize Rumania and Bul- 
garia as members of the Soviet “security 
zone.” Two months later the State De- 
partment relented and, with a few modi- 
fications, the Soviet-sponsored govern- 
ment in Rumania was reaffirmed, 
iithough the government of Bulgaria 
was still required to include two mem- 
bers of the opposition. The same atti- 
tude of American policy, so favorable 
to Soviet desires, prevailed in a multi- 
tude of other controversial cases. Will 
the so-called “stiffening” of American 
policy bring about different results from 
now on? Moscow is doubtful. There will, 
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of course, be an interchange of strong 
notes; specific questions may be dis- 
cussed in the Security Council of the 
UNO; a paper war in the press will 
develop, and many a bitter word will be 
thrown at and by Moscow. The state 
of affairs, however, may remain un- 
changed. 

In China, on the other hand, events 
have taken another course, and a great 
national movement has developed in 
favor of Manchuria’s independence. It is 
the first really popular movement since 
the end of the war against the policy of 
Russia. In no European country has the 
movement to regain independence taken 
such form and attained such strength as 
in the Far East. To China, which was in 
the war for a longer period than any 
other country, it was a deep humiliation 
to see her rich northeastern provinces 
fall easily under Russian control after 
fourteen years of Japanese rule over 
Manchukuo. 

Within a few months following the 
end of the war, the Soviet Government 
succeeded in destroying much of the 
slowly built up sympathies. Now, from 
the Chinese nationalistic point of view, 
Russia appears not in the least better 
than aggressive and cruel Japan. Sud- 
denly, popular demonstrations of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the population 
marched through the streets of old Chin- 
ese cities, and huge pictures of Stalin 
carried the inscription “down with the 
imperialists.” It is significant that large 
numbers of university students played 
an important role in this movement, 
since all over the Orient political activ- 
ity of university students constitutes the 
most precise barometer of a nation’s 
emotions. 

The fact that the struggle against 
Soviet occupation has moved from the 
quiet of the foreign offices into the streets 
makes it impossible for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, even if it wished to do so, to 
appease, compromise, and sacrifice too 
much of China’s rights and dignity. An 
open conflict between China and Russia 


already exists; if the Chinese Govern. 
ment is forced to take a firm stand, 
clashes between nationalist and Soviet 
troops in Manchuria may occur. Who 
knows what such developments may lead 
to? American assistance to China in case 
of a clash between: Russia and China 
could be the signal for the great disaster 
which everyone wants to avoid. Amer- 
ican passivity, on the other hand, would 
increase the profound disappointment 
which was felt throughout China during 
these last weeks since the Yalta deals 
became common knowledge. Pressed by 
Russia, let down by America, and in 
search of help, the Chinese people may 
turn their eyes in quite another direc. 
tion, in which case unexpected, sensa- 
tional developments would take place. 
It will not be long before other prob- 
lems of foreign occupation will appear 
on the agenda. Small Austria, a subject 
of wide discussion today, is only a test- 
ing ground; the situation in most of the 
other European. countries of the Soviet 
zone is similar. The evacuation of Soviet 
troops from territories of the Allied na- 
tions will soon emerge as the next con- 
troversial question; peace treaties and 
evacuation of the lands of Germany's 
former allies would have to follow. 


ESURRECTION and rehabilitation 

of Europe becomes more than prob- 
lematical under present circumstances. A 
precondition of economic activity is 
stability in political relations. Not only 
foreign occupation, but the danger of 
new entanglements and conflicts are 
bound to curb economic activity and 
private or collective initiative and arti- 
ficially to lower the standard of life of 
the involved peoples. Today millions of 
Europeans are dependent for their. lives 
on help from outside. It was considered 
that Europe’s dependence on the out- 
side world would be only for a short 
period. It appears doubtful, however; 
whether this period will really be a short 
one. A.certain improvement has natural- 
ly been noticeable. Farmers and artisans 
are diligently at work, trains run again, 
schools are reopening, and newspapers 
reappear. The improvement, however, 
is not only slow, but foreshortened. 
European economy will not be able to 
achieve more than a modest degree of 
rehabilitation as long as the political 
situation in Europe continues to be 
chaotic—a situation in which occupation 
of territories by troops of foreigh powers 
plays an important role. This is true not 
only in regard to central and eastern 
Europe, but to, western nations as well. 
Soviet policy has been one of the most 
important factors contributing to this 
state of affairs. Unless the Soviet Govern- 
ment changes its course in the period of 
the immediate future, chaos, turmoil, 
misery, and new conflicts are inevitable. 
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An speak of the labor 
problem, but management is 
a big problem too 


HE average man seldom thinks about 
7. labor problem until he has been 
inconvenienced by a strike. Then he sees 
Red. Mass picketing, intimidation of 
people anxious to work, the presence of 
raucous radicals—each and all of these 
irritations make the man in the street 
uneasy about labor. Certainly he knows 
that workers need rest and decent homes 
and old age security, but can it be done? 
Can the workers get blood from a stone? 
Why do the differences between manage- 
ment and labor have to be threshed out 
on the sidewalks to the inconvenience 
of the public and to our national dis- 
grace? Is there not, the average man asks, 
another side to the labor question? 

The process by which raw materials 
are converted into consumable goods is 
complex. It involves capital to procure 
the raw materials—and management. 
The genius of management is to produce 
quickly and cheaply the finished product 
and to market it profitably. In_ this 





By JOHN MONAGHAN 


process of production, management is 
more important than money. Today the 
stockholders of a corporation are less 
important than management. Let us look 
at management, for management is the 
other human side of the labor problem. 

The newspaper pictures of manage- 
ment are pleasant: they seem to be nice 
looking family men, with American 
names, and they have good teeth. By 
contrast the labor leaders often look as 
if they slept in their clothes. They nearly 
always need a shave, and frequently their 
names are foreign. Surely to look at them, 
management has a good case. The top 
layer of management is financial minded 
and very legal minded; the lower layer 
of management is most anxious about 
getting the product on the market. The 
first group tends to see the labor union 
as a nuisance; the second group is not 
unfriendly to the union, seeing it often 
as a way to make the human element in 
the production process more efficient. 
But both upper and lower groups of 
management tend to look upon labor 
as a means to production only. 

The character of management is not 
familiar to us, and in the economic life 
of the nation its importance is seldom 





The Other Side of the Labor Prohlem ~~ 


appreciated. The capitalism most people 
talk of is rapidly vanishing. Very few of 
the big corporations’ stockholders have 
much to say or do with the administra- 
tion of the modern corporation. Stock- 
holders do not manage, for they are 
seldom skilled. Management manages, 
sets the pattern for production and labor 
relations. Management is well paid for 
this work but seldom owns anything in 
the corporation. When labor bargains 
with management it is not bargaining 
with owners. It is bargaining with people 
who are almost alien to the old-time 
apitalist-owner type. 

Small business is seldom involved in 
labor trouble. The workers in the small 
plant know the owners, and they know 
how profitable the enterprise is. Com- 
munity life makes extravagant demands 
either of owners or labor very unpop- 
ular. Throughout the country there are 
heartening examples of harmonious rela- 
tions between owners and workers in 
small business. Unfortunately, small 
business is disappearing from the United 
States. Management-dominated corpora- 
tions control three fourths of our indus- 
trial property. Up to 70 per cent of the 
national income is created by corporate 














ictivity. Ten giant corporations employ 
1,000,000 workers; a handful of inter- 
locked railroads employ the 1,600,000 
rail workers; utility workers labor for a 
few great systems. And the corporations 
themselves are dominated bya small 
supergroup. Up to 85 per cent of all 
imericans gainfully employed are now 
dependent on wages or salary jobs. We 
have become a nation of wage earners. 

Specifically, what does management 
do? In the broad sense management in- 
cludes all administrative, technical and 
professional, and managerial employees 
in industry and government. These 
groups may be distinguished: 

Administrators: the top executive offi- 
cers whose job is to determine general 
policy and its control. Only in the larger 
corporations are they a distinct group; 
in the smaller corporation the adminis- 
trative functions are combined with the 
managerial. The main interest of corpo- 
vate administrators is financial. 

Production experts: employees who 
carry out the corporate policy deter- 
the administrative group. 
heir job is the creative work of produc- 
tion, to organize and plan productions, 
to make goods in the largest quantity of 
the finest quality and at the lowest cost. 
Their interest is production, not finan- 
cial profit. 

Between this latter group of produc- 
tion experts and the first group (which 
is interested_primarily in profits) there 
is a deep antagonism. 

Below this group are the supervisors, 
who carry out the tasks assigned by the 
production experts. They are the largest 
group and supply the higher managerial 
personnel. 

Of course there are two sides to the 
labor problem. We are quite familiar 
with the working man’s side: he needs 
more money to meet an increasing cost 
of living; he needs more security in the 
job he has. 

Management is the other side of the 
labor problem. To management the 
workman’s point of view is very well and 


mined by 


good but, as they see it, the production 
of a family living wage for the employee 
is not their job. Not only is it not their 


job but it seems to them a violation of 
rights to introduce this viewpoint into a 


collective bargaining discussion at all. 

Modern management is the product 
of an efficient, scientific, narrow educa- 
tional process. These men are sceptical 


of values that are not immediately prag- 
matic. They have been trained that way. 
They could fit easily into any system, 
capitalist or communist, that would af- 
ford them unlimited opportunity for the 
full exercise of their undoubted talents. 
These men have almost no sense of the 
obligations that flow from ownership. 

Perhaps a pleasant way to give the 
reader a view of management's side of 
the labor question would be to intro- 
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duce him to a dinner given by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers at 
the Waldorf Astoria in November 1940. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is the mind and mouth of 
American Big Business. The guests in- 
vited to the dinner were priests active 
in the labor movement. The N.A.M. was 
represented by twelve well-known in- 


dustrialists. J. Howard Pew, President - 


of the Sun Oil Company, was most out- 
spoken for business; the late Monsignor 
John Ryan and Monsignor John Bo- 
land, then Chairman of the New York 
Labor Relations Board, most effectively 
presented the principles of the social 
encyclicals and the general practices of 
the Church in the labor relations field. 
The aim of the meeting was to enlist 
the Church’s aid in the educational pro- 
gram of the N. A. M. 

The dinner was most cordial-and the 
discussion lasted over four hours. During 
the following week the clergy present 
were interviewed and the following ob- 
servations represent their general mind: 





> Too often when you tell a secret 
it goes in one ear and in another. 
—LESLIE E. DUNKIN 





1. The reforms embodied in the Papal 
social program seemed to these business 
men to be restrictive of free enterprise 
and so to be far too radical. 

2. They had no faith in voluntary 
association as being able to establish 
and impose a code of business ethics 
upon an industry. 

3. Government regulation was intoler- 
able to all but about two or three of 
the business men present. 

4. They believed that freedom of re- 
ligion, free enterprise (laissez faire), and 
freedom of speech were the supports of 
democracy and, indeed, that free enter- 
prise was the keystone of the supporting 
arch, and, by implication, that religion 
would suffer with any change in the 
status quo. . 

5. These gentlemen had no clear con- 
ception of social principles beyond the 
right to private property and individual 
liberty which they believed stemmed 
from the sixteenth century. 

6. They refused to believe that the 
maldistribution of private property con- 
stituted any basis for the contemporary 
misunderstanding. 

7. These business men believed the 
rights of present owners would be in- 
validated by a contract in which labor 
(as suggested by the encyclicals) might 
participate as a partner. 

8. “Social stewardship” (a phrase fre- 
quently used by the N.A.M. speakers) 
meant that business men should grant 
benefits to workers not as a matter of 
right but rather of charity. In their 
conception “charity” should substitute 
for justice. 


The clergy present were convinced 
that the remark made by one of the 
priests in the discussion was conclusive. 
ly confirmed! “The workers need labor 
schools, and management needs schools 
too.” (This is a literal excerpt from the 
contemporary report.) 

This is the other side of the labor 
problem that the average man seldom 
sees, the side that the unions have to 
bargain with, the side that is inside the 
mind of management. And the mind 
of management at its best in America 
today is the mind of these good men 
who spent a night listening and talking 
to priests for the common good and at 
the end hadn’t budged an inch from 
their convictions that the social program 
of the Catholic Church was radical, im- 
practical, and visionary. If management 
thinks that way in a high evening, its 
thoughts of labor in a dark morning 
must be very liverish. Frankly, it is 
difficult to know what can be done to 
ward a reformation of this manage- 
ment mind. Schools have been estab- 
lished for their enlightenment; some 
good has been accomplished, but the mass 
mind of management still stands solid- 
ly against the social program of the 
Catholic Church. There will be a change. 
The leverage of the change is in hands 
of the unions. What unions? Certainly 
not the unalert, self-satisfied, and boss 
dominated unions. ; 

Even deeply loyal Catholic men in 
the field of management are often blind 
to the social and human relations that 
must hold industry together if our so- 
ciety is to survive. The president of a 
corporation well known for his charity 
and personal integrity was approached 
recently with the advice that a union, 
efficient but not good, was setting up 
an elaborate program to organize his 
business. Probably 65 per cent of the 
man’s business personnel was Catholic, 
most intelligent, and with a long tradi- 
tion of loyalty. He was urged to antici- 
pate this inevitable organization, since 
nearly all his competitors were union- 
organized. He was urged to encourage 
his workers to attend Catholic labor 
schools. Indeed, the free and individual 
service of a local Catholic labor school 
was offered for the exclusive service of 
his employees. All this was urged upon 
him so that his own workers would be 
prepared to take an active part in the 
union program and be prepared for its 
local leadership. The president did not 
take too long to make up his mind. He 
said: “I couldn’t do that, my conscience 
wouldn’t let me.” 

This is the mind of enlightened man- 
agement, this is the mind with which 
labor has to do business, this is the other 
dark side to the American labor prob- 
lem—the side of management. They are 
nice looking family men, with American 
names and they have good teeth. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





A Word For Worms 


> “Cox.ier’s” carried the article from which this excerpt is 
taken. It was written by Alfred H. Sinks and tells of the job 
the lowly earthworm does in the nation’s gardens: 


The earthworm is a great drainage engineer. Rain water 
runs off the surface of hard-packed soil and is wasted. But 
earthworms leave behind them a maze of small-bore tunnels 
that lets the water get down around the plant roots and then 
holds it there. Tests have shown that soil filled with earth- 
worms can drink up four inches of rain in fifteen minutes, 
whereas wormless soil will take three hours. 

Finally, the earthworm gives his own body to the cause he 
serves. His decaying carcass adds just that much more topsoil 
to enrich the earth. 

Unfortunately, not nearly enough has been done to measure 
the effect of earthworms on the growth of plant species. The 
few really scientific tests that have been made are, however, 
significant. One scientist planted his test seeds in sets of two 
boxes each. In each case, the seed’ went into one box with 
earthworms, one without. For oats, the worms seemed to make 
little difference, for the worm-filled box produced only three 
per cent more than the other. But the worms really went to 
work on rye, potatoes, vetch, field peas, and rape! They pro- 
duced 64 per cent more rye, 136 per cent more potatoes, 140 
per cent more vetch, 300 per cent more peas, and 733 per cent 
more rape. 


Milady’s Chapeau 


> Dorks WOMEN’S HAIR STYLE set her hat style, or vice versa? 
A writer in the “Dublin Times Pictorial” ponders the ques- 
tion: 


More than 30 years ago woman’s hat was very wide and 
very flat, so much so that she had to dress her hair specially to 
support it. Two years later the hat had increased to such 
enormous proportions that a humorous journal satirized the 
fashion by showing two women at a society gathering wearing 
one hat between them. 

With the year 1913 came the inevitable reaction, and when 
hats suddenly went small again the hair style had to con- 
form... . 

In 1925 came the helmet or close-fitting cloche hat, and 
again hair had to conform. When this tyranny went out, the 
brimmed hat came in, and was succeeded by the precariously 
perched hat. 

From 1934 onwards, woman searched the world for hat 
inspiration, and came back with the Tunisian fez, the Tyro- 
lean hat, the Cossack head muff, the Oriental coolie’s sun 
bonnet, the Juliet skull cap, and the rope hat, a variation of 
the rope trick, which was new even to India. She then went 
back to the nursery and produced the baby-boy hat and the 
upturned paper-boat hat; Walt Disney must bear oral 
bility for hats with Donald Duck bills. 

This chameleon decade also saw a steady lengthening of 
hair following the Great Clip of the ’20s. The charm of curls 
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began to be felt again—small curls at first, then bigger curls 
and then the upsweep-crowned with a bundle of curls. 

Breaking away from the rule suggested above, hats are 
now following rather than setting the hair style, and woman, 
when she does wear a hat, is wearing it high. But she is not 
wearing it often enough, and milliners are alarmed. After the 
last war, when the bobbing craze set in, it was the hair- 
dressers who felt alarmed. 


Baseball’s Upper Brackets 


> IN AN ARTICLE in the Washington “Post,” Shirley Povitch 
comments interestingly on the high-salaried men of the base- 
ball world: 


With all their fancy salaries, pitchers never have been the 
highest paid ball players, although a reformed pitcher named 
Babe Ruth set the record for wages when he drew $80,000 a 
year. The late Colonel Ruppert who owned the Yankees, used 
to find a certain satisfaction in boasting that he paid one of 
his ball players more than the President of the United States 
was paid. 

The best paid player since Ruth is, of course, Hank Green- 
berg, who draws $55,000 a year from the Tigers. Ty Cobb 
was the first truly big-salaried ball player, and when Ruth 
abdicated it was the late Lou Gehrig who used to be top man 
with the $40,000 he drew from the Yankees. . . . 

Discussing player salaries, Clark Griffith observed that 
“they've come a long way. In 1901, when I was the leading 
pitcher in the American League, I was one of the high-paid 
players at $2,400 for the year. The weakest regular on your 
team now gets at least $7,000.” 

Griffith gives the lie to reports that Walter Johnson wasted 
pitching fragrance on Washington teams of twenty and thirty 
years ago at a pittance. “I’ve always been accused of not pay- 
ing Johnson what was due him,” says Griffith. “But back in 
1920 when a $10,000 salary was big pay in the majors, I was 
paying Johnson $20,000 a year, and continued to do that for 
several years.” 

Washington’s highest-paid performer, though, was Bucky 
Harris, who as playing-manager won the pennant and the 
World Series in 1924. After that season, Griffith signed him 
for $90,000 for the next three years. When he came back to the 
Senators as manager in 1935, however, Harris found certain 
players on the team who were getting more money than he, 
the manager. 


Fraud Catcher 


> In “How To Ros A Bank,” Wesley Price tells of Leste) 
A. Pratt, certified public accountant who knows 210 ways to 
embezzle and puts the knowledge to good use for banks across 
the country. From the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


The simplest way to steal from a bank is kindergarten 
stuff—a teller pockets a twenty-dollar bill, makes no effort to 
hide the loss by juggling records, and reports at closing time 
that things don’t seem to add up. This situation simulates the 
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small legitimate shortages due to errors, described in banking 
circles as “‘teller’s differences.” 

Wise bankers are kind to an employee who comes up with 
a teller’s difference. Another employee may have taken the 
money or it may be an honest mistake, like counting too much 
cash into a big outgoing pay roll. Besides, an honest man 
threatened with discharge for an accidental teller’s difference 
may fear to report his next shortage. He may conceal it in 
the books, and, whoops, the bank is off to the races. 

The benevolent attitude toward the teller’s differences can 
be carried too. far. Pratt cites the case of an Eastern bank 
where teller’s differences ran into a considerable sum in a 
year and a half, all put down to honest mistakes. A surety 
company liable on the bank’s bond advised the bank to (1) 
call in Pratt, or (2) run a fast bluff on the tellers. 

They tried the bluff. The tellers were assembled to hear 
an ultimatum: “We have discovered that one of you is guilty. 
We know who it is. We don’t want to name him or prosecute. 
We hope there won’t be a police investigation or any pub- 
licity. But we want that person to leave the bank’s employ 
quietly. If he appears for work in the morning, we'll prose- 
cute.” 

When the bank opened its doors the next day four tellers 
were missing... . 

\n unusual case was the $2000-a-year man who thought he 
should be getting $3500. Every payday he stole enough to 
make his take-home salary exactly $3500 per year. As his 
salary was raised, he reduced the amount he stole; he wanted 
$3500, no more, no less. At last, successive raises boosted him 
over the $3500 mark. At this point*he decided he was being 
overpaid. His accounts were $15,000 short. He started paying 
back, thus holding his salary at $3500. He had returned $10,- 
500, but was $4500 short when the auditors swooped down. 


No. 1 Host 


» SOME COMMENTS on the excellent service one of America’s 
leading hosts offers to his guests are contained in an article 
by Jack Stenbuck in “Magazine Digest:” 


The kitchen is hardly the place you’d ordinarily look for 
anyone with so imposing a title as chairman of the board. 
But if you have an appointment with the head man in the 
famous Statler chain of hotels, that’s where you’d better 
look first. 

Chances.are that his own office on the eighteenth floor of 
New York’s busy Pennsylvania Hotel will be vacant, and 
you'll find him among the pots and pans whipping up a’new 
salad, or smacking his lips in company with the chef over a 
tasty dish he himself has dreamed up. 

Until John L. Hennessey came along, hotel tradition had 
it that top executives were never chosen from the “back of 
the house.” Hennessey not only smashed that tradition by 
starting out with Statler as a steward, but he’s shattering 
another precedent by spending more time over the stove 
than out front glad-handing the customers. . . . 

As head of the Statler chain, Hennessey is undoubtedly 
\merica’s No. 1 housekeeper and host. With hotels in eight 
large cities in the country, he sets the table for no fewer than 
50,000 guests each day. Each night he turns the covers down 
in his 10,000 spare rooms for about 15,000 weary travelers 
who drop in on him every 24 hours from all ends of the earth. 

Every day at the Pennsylvania alone, his staff must change 
6000 sheets, 5000 pillow cases, and 14,000 towels, while one 
of the six seamstresses is kept busy just checking the pin- 
cushions—making sure that each has three different needles, 
straight pins and safety pins, and white, black, and khaki 
buttons. 

This host will provide pajamas for those who have for- 
gotten their own, an overnight kit complete down to foot 
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ease, a playpen or special formula.for Junior, or a bedboard 
for a lame back if need be. When guests dash off in the 
morning, leaving false teeth or wallets on the sink or under 
the pillow, his lost-and-found department will move heaven 
and earth to locate the owners... . 

For a guest more than eight feet tall, Hennessey has moved 
two beds together, removed the footboards, and set his seam- 
stress to work sewing sheets and blankets to proper size. 


The Price of a Life 


> A MINUTE’S WORTH of smoke was sometimes valued more 
than a king’s ransom during the war. V. M. B. Smith gives 
some interesting facts in “Holy Name Journal”: 


How great a part cigarettes played in bartering for human 
lives during the perilous days of the underground in Europe 
will never be known fully. Enough has been revealed, how. 
ever, by those fearless.agents who risked everything to save 
their fellows and retrieve the honor of their respective coun- 
tries to cause amazement at the lopsided scale of values 
prevalent among the Nazis whose leniency toward the un- 
fortunate prisoners in their charge could be bought for as 
little as a single cigarette. 

One human being: one cigarette—that was the tragic equa- 
tion written by the brutal guards with whom one chaplain 
dealt in a concentration camp in southern France. There 
thousands of slave laborers were assembled for shipment into 
Germany. Before the war, the priest was a professor in a 
tranquil European university town. In the years following 
the fall of France, his life took on many of the aspects of 
a mystery thriller. He operated under a nom de guerre, he 
was stalked by the Gestapo. on general charges of espionage, 
he crawled three times through the barbed wire of dangerous 
frontiers into Switzerland to obtain cigarettes and chocolate 
with which to bargain. Once he entered France with 120 
pounds of tobacco. A king’s ransom was not more valuable 
than a minute’s worth of smoke. They represented a bribe 
which redeemed several hundred lives. 


Dishonest After All 


> MAnNy OF THE FANTASTIC yarns about animals we’ve heard 
since childhood just aren’t so. Among them is the misbelief 
about pack rats. By Ted Trueblood in “Pic”: 


Pack rats have popularly been credited with a lot more 
honesty than they deserve. Supposedly when a pack rat, or 
trade rat as they sometimes are called, removes an item from 
a camp he replaces it with another. According to the story, he 
never steals anything unless he brings back something in 
return. 

Now, I have watched pack rats. I have photographed them. 
I have trapped, fought, and shot them. They have carried off 
many different items from my camps, including several 
spoons, a pair of glasses, and a good briar pipe. I can safely 
state that they have no sense of fair play at all. 

Here is the way they earned their reputation. They build 
huge nests among jumbled rocks at the foot of cliffs or under 
any other suitable shelter and apparently keep adding to these 
nests as long as they live in them. I have seen pack rat nests 
four feet high and five feet across the base. They are made up 
chiefly of twigs, pine cones, old bones, and miscellaneous odds 
and ends. 

A pack rat will be shuffling along, carrying a twig to his 
nest. Passing through someone’s camp, a spoon, button, or 
other bright object catches his eye. Fascinated, he drops the 
twig and carries away the more attractive item. Next morning 
the camper find the twig. Unless he knows his pack rats, he 
assumes that a trade was made. Actually, the rat just dropped 
the twig and forgot about it when he picked up the spoon. 
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EMILY FORREST 


How could Tim go on 
as if nothing had changed while 
remembrance still brought an 


ache to Myra’s heart? 


Illustrated by DOM LUPO 


HE last few steps Myra almost ran. 

Then she shut the door firmly on 
the coldness of the outer world, leaned 
against it, and waited for the warm, 
melancholy security of the apartment to 
envelop her. It did. It reached out to 
her in tiny, lapping waves, like a hot 
bath as one stepped into it. She was 
home. , 

It was good to slip into her old, yel- 
low housecoat, to take out the hairpins 
and feel the pull of the heavy mass of 
hair as it cascaded in black waves down 
her back. Against it her deep-set, shadow- 
rimmed eyes seemed more startingly blue 
than ever. 

The old, green wing chair enveloped 
her protectingly as if to shield her from 
any intrusion into her sorrow. She didn’t 
read; she didn’t think. She just sat, while 
the ache in her heart spread to every 
part of her body, until even her finger- 
tips throbbed with pain. 

When Tim’s key clicked in the door, 
she didn’t go to meet him as usual, but 
burrowed deeper into the warm shadows 
of the chair against the onrush of vitality 
that always preceded him. Poor Tim! 
Sorrow not only hurt but bewildered 
him. He didn’t know how to take it. 
He didn’t know how to submit to it. 
Manfashion, he fought sorrow. It was 
hard to fight. 

Even while he still fumbled with the 
door, the room became full of him, the 
height, the breadth, the energy of him. 
Each red hair on his head was like a 
tiny spring. You flattened it, but it 
sprang up again as full of life and as 
defiantly cheerful as ever. Tim was like 
his hair. You couldn’t do anything about 
it. You had to accept it. 


April, 1946 


MEN ARE SO CALLO 


BY 





Myra hung up Tim’s brown suit. He would need his keys and his wallet 


He put down a bunch of blatant 
American Beauty roses. “Big doings on 
for tonight, Baby.” 

So she was wrong about Tim. He 
wasn’t fighting sorrow. He just wasn’t 
feeling it. She slipped quietly out of his 
rough embrace. 

“You've been drinking, Tim.” In the 
midst of her warm, penetrating sorrow, 
Myra felt a sudden cold, hard icicle of 
resentment. That was why she had been 
unable to reach him on the telephone 
all afternoon. He had been out drinking. 
Today! 

“Just a couple little ones. Now hurry 
up and get dressed. This is a big night.” 
Tim pulled her out of the chair and 
gave her a playful push toward the 
bedroom. 

“Oh, Tim,” she faced him. “How 
could you?” 


For a moment his arms, hanging loose- 
ly at his sides, looked somehow deprived, 
empty, and there was an unbearable 
bleakness in his eyes. But it was gone in 
a flash. Tim cleared his throat. “Get into 
your blue dress, that—what do you call 
it?—that Canterbury bell blue. It looks 
good on you. Same color as—as your 
eyes. 

Tim ducked his head into the kitchen, 
and soon there was the painfully frivo- 
lous sound of tinkling ice and glasses. 
With it came Tim’s humming, far off 
pitch as usual. Tim could sing—today! 
He could sing and ask her to get dressed 
up. He could speak of Canterbury bells 
when he knew that Canterbury bells 
belong forever to Peter, their son, be- 
cause they were the blue that Peter's eyes 
had been; because Peter had called them 
jingle bells, his little body tense with 
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cy 


ng, as though he heard the fairy 


ing calling to him; because now 


was nothing left but Canterbury 
ver a tiny grave in Cypress Park 
ery that the wind set off to ring a 
m for Peter. 

stuck a glass into her cold hand. 
ook it carefully, so as to avoid 
ng his fingers. 

seemed not to notice. Swallowing 


lrink with one gulp, he began to 


| his tie. “Let’s go. Let’s get started. 
in't be late. Not tonight.” 


“Not tonight,” she repeated desolately. 

“Well then, what are you waiting 
for?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Come on, Myra. No double talk. 
Let’s get started.” 

He disappeared into the bathroom 
and emerged a few minutes later, his 
face full of lather, to tune in the base- 
ball game. The air in the room became 
charged with the meaningless excitement 
of hoarse, crazy jargon. 

Myra’s nerves twitched under the im- 


“Hurry up and get 
dressed. This is a big night.” 
Tim pulled her out of the chair 


pact. To Tim June 25 was only his wed- 
ding anniversary, nothing else. He 
wanted to go on celebrating them, even 
though it was a wedding anniversary 
which had killed Peter. 

Oh, she had always been so careful. 
She had made it a point to use the gas 
jets nearest the wall, to turn pot handles 
in away from the edge of the stove, to 
keep kitchen chairs away. Why. should 
she have warned Betty, the fifteen-year- 
old “sitter” when Betty had no business 
in the kitchen? But what harm was there 
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in a girl steaming her last-year’s hat to 
make it do another season? 

How could Tim forget? How could he? 
He was selfish—callous. Men were selfish, 
faithless, heartless. Men were so callous. 

Her eyes fell on the flamboyant red 
roses, and her hand reached out for 
them, to tear them petal from petal and 

fling them out the window, down the 
drain, anywhere, anywhere out of her 
sight. But when she looked down into 
their brave, bright faces and felt the 
prick of a thorn on her finger, her 
hysteria fell away. They were like Tim, 
she thought, cheerful, direct, living life 
a day at a time. There weren't so many 
happy days for roses or for men. 

Myra brought out her best silver bowl. 
On the low coffee table before the fire, 
the roses threw out an aura of bright- 
ness that drew the shadowed corners of 
the room closer together and filled them 

_with warmth and vibrating life. They 
glowed like a lamp. 

It was possible to listen to Tim’s loud, 
off-key whistling as he bathed. It was 
even possible to dress, after all. Tim had 
forgotten. But she must be glad he had 
forgotten. She must keep him from re- 
membering. She must learn to accept 
this callousness in Tim. There were 
soldiers who carried bits of schrapnel in 
their bodies all their lives. Why not an 
icicle in the heart? 

Myra reached out for her good, black 
silk dress which was like an old friend. 
It had seen her through some bad times. 
She could count on it now. 

_While she waited for Tim, she hung 
up the brown suit he had been wearing, 
and brought out the navy pencil stripe. 
He would need his keys and his wallet— 
her own face stared up at her from be- 
hind a film of cellophane. How young 
and carefree she was then, how untried. 
There was a touch of intense blue peep- 
ing out from behind the picture. Myra 
opened the wallet. It was a railroad 
ticket stub. Two-stubs. New York to 
Cypress Park Cemetery,” “Cypress Park 
Cemetery to New York.” Both were 
dated June 25. Today. Pressed between 
the two stubs was a Canterbury bell. 

The sudden stopping of the shower 
warned her. Carefully she put the stubs 
back behind the photograph and _ re- 
turned the wallet to Tim’s pocket. 

“Ready in a minute,” Tim shouted 
gaily. 

Myra took a deep breath. “Me too,” 
she answered, her voice muffled as she 
squirmed out of the black dress and 
hung it back in the closet. She slipped 
into the blue one and faced herself .in 
the mirror. Tim was right. It was the 

‘ color of her eyes. © 

She selected two roses, the reddest, the 
fullest, the flashiest in the lot, and 
pinned them to her dress. They went 
well with the Canterbury bell blue. 
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STILLING VOICE 


IN THE STORM 


HE month of April, 1865, will 
eel be remembered for one of 
history's most shocking tragedies. 
In the very hour when Americans 
were rejoicing over the end of the 
long and terrible War between the 
States, there came the heartbreak- 
ing word of Abraham Lincoln’s 
assassination. 

In no place did the news create 
more excitement and _ confusion 
than in New York. The morning of 
April 15 the streets were thronged. 

Overnight, posters had been put 
up, announcing that at nine o'clock 
that.morning a public mass meeting 
would be held in front of the Stock 
Exchange on Wall Street. At the 
time the notices were printed, the 
President was still alive. Eager to 
know the latest word about his con- 
dition, dense swarms of citizens 
surrounded the newspaper bulletin 
boards on Park Row. 

Was Mr. Lincoln’s wound mor- 
tal? Did he stand a chance of re- 
covery? 

The answer came suddenly and 
with a shock none had anticipated. 
On the balcony appeared the speak- 
er—General Benjamin F. Butler. 
His face was haggard from his all- 
night vigil. But the crowd did not 
notice that. The first thing they 
saw was the broad band of crepe, 
at least a yard long, that was at- 
tached to his left arm! No news 
from a bulletin board could have 
produced a more startling change 
in a gathering. 

The President was dead! 

As the fact struck home, one 
could almost feel the audience give 
way to its emotion. Here and there, 
in the throng, some broke- down 
and sobbed, while others muttered 
imprecations under their breath. 

But the majority were swept by 
a different feeling. As lightning 
stampedes cattle in a moment’s 
time, so the news took effect. The 
thought of the leaderless govern- 
ment in Washington filled every- 
body’s mind—and panic followed. 





General Butler started to speak, 
but the crowd paid no attention to 
him. They seemed like some en- 
raged beast, ready to break from 
its confinement. 

Now that their great idol had 
been struck down, they had wild 
ideas of an uprising that would 
drench the entire North in blood 
before it could be subdued. 

Suddenly, from the outskirts of 
the crowd, a shout went up, “The 
World! The World! The World!” 

Others took up the cry. A mob 
seemed to be forming that would 
vent its fury on the paper that had 
been Lincoln’s severest critic in 
New York. Anothcr minute and it 
might have broken loose in a mad 
orgy of violence and destruction. 

Then the unexpected happened. 

A man suddenly appeared on the 
Stock Exchange balcony. Moving to 
the front, he held up his hand. 
With his dark eyes and striking fea- 
tures, he commanded instant atten- 
tion. His voice came clearly and it 
reached to the outermost edge of 
the crowd: 

“Fellow citizens, clouds and dark- 
ness are around about Him. His 
pavilion is dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies! Justice and judg- 
ment are the establishment of His 
throne! Mercy and truth shall go 
before His face! Fellow citizens, 
God reigns, and the Government 
at Washington still lives!” - 

The stranger’s message struck 
home. The tide was checked. A 
new, calmer spirit took hold of the 
crowd. 

Those who heard him never for- 
got the incident. Sixteen years later 
the speaker was known to all 
Americans, for by that time he 

himself was an occupant of the 
White House. 

His name was James A. Garfield. 

—FRANCIS HOWARD 














Hollywood Paradox 


By JERRY COTTER 


NOLUMNIST E.'V. Durling recently 
( 4 declared that the four necessary 
ributes of a lady are simplicity, 
lity, sincerity, and sympathy. With 
1e addition of sagacity and spirituality, 
illiterative definition would have 
d as a description of the lady who 
s had the movie industry guessing and 
isping for sixteen years. 
Irene Dunne is Hollywood’s chief 
xma. The city of spotlight seekers, 
idline hunters, and uninhibited ex- 
itionism just cannot figure her out. 
She has violated all the precepts, veered 
1y from the accepted patterns of 
r behavior, avoided the glare of 
yublicity whenever possible, yet managed 
to retain an amazing popularity over 
the years. 


More versatile than most of her con- 
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temporaries, Miss Dunne has successively 
and successfully scored in musical, 
dramatic, and comedy roles with ap- 
parent ease. Every one of her thirty-six 
screen appearances has been rewarded 
with extravagant adjectives by the critics, 
three of them winning nominations by 
her fellow workers for the coveted Mo- 
tion Picture Academy “Oscars.” Few 
actresses in screen history have received 
such enthusiastic endorsements from 
the public and the industry itself. 
Beyond and above these career 
achievements, she has displayed a rare 
dignity in private life and consistently 
placed the welfare of her home above the 
myriad demands of a movie career. Such 
curious conduct has long puzzled a 
Hollywood used to flamboyance and 
deviations from the norm in its marquee 
names, but it has earned for Irene 
Dunne an honest respect and admiration 
not accorded many other top-flight stars. 


Battea by her unconven- 
tionality, Hollywood careerists 
shake their heads and mum- 


ble, ““Dunne’s done it again” 


Despite the lack of Winchell items in 
the Dunne off-screen life, she is still the 
subject of discussion and surprise in 
motion picture circles. Even after years 
of conditioning, the industry’s inmates 
are still being startled by “the things 
Dunne does.” They are dumbfounded 
to see a top star turning down one of 
the year’s most important roles to stay 
home and nurse the husband to whom 
she has been happily married for 19 
years. They respect, even if they don't 
quite understand, the forthright Catho- 
licity which plays so vital a part in her 
existence. Her more exotic competitors 
envy the cool, calm dignity of her per- 
sonality, balanced by a gay, infectious 
lilt and a subtle Celtic wit that makes 
their artificial glamour seem pallid and 
uninteresting. Top all this with the fact 
that the Dunne name appears among the 
box-office favorites with persistent regu- 
larity and you can see why she baffles 
the experts. 

By this time Irene is quite used to 
being the object of arched eyebrows, 
animated debate, and general perplexity. 
She started her career by winning a 
musical scholarship in competition with 
a stageful of highly trained professional 
singers and later rocked the movie indus- 
try out of its preconceived notions about 
prima donnas by becoming both an out- 
standing comedienne and a _ brilliant 
dramatic actress. 

The Irish twinkle in her eyes is not 
a makeup trick, but a heritage from her 
parents, Adelaide Antoinette Henry, an 
accomplished musician, and Joseph John 
Dunne, a government steamship inspec- 
tor. Irene was born in Louisville, and her 
musical inclinations were given early 
encouragement and development at the 
Loretta Academy there. Her father died 
when she was eleven and with her 
mother and younger brother, Charles, 
she went to Indiana to live with grand- 
parents. 

Some years later, after studying at 
the Indianapolis Conservatory, she was 
hired as music and art teacher for an 
East Chicago high school. En route, she 
came upon a newspaper announcement 
about a scholarship contest being held 
at the Chicago Musical College. It 
sounded more interesting than teach- 
ing—so she continued right on to the 
Windy City! 


Though she says her knees practically . 


refused to function and only the genial 


_ urgings of opera coach Eduardo Sacre- 
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dote carried her through, she won out 
over dozens of professionals. The next 
day she reverted to student status, leav- 
ing the East Chicago high school to 
struggle along as best it could without 
a music teacher. An offer to play leads 
in operettas like Irene and Sweetheart 
Time and engagements with the St. 
Louis and Atlanta Opera groups inter- 
rupted her studies, but she did eventual- 
ly return to graduate. 

Last June, in recognition of her 
achievements, the College awarded her 
a Doctor of Music degree. The first 
actress so honored by the institution, 
she was cited for “outstanding accom- 
plishments in, and unique contribution 
to, the art of stage and screen.” 

In 1927, while appearing on Broad- 
way, Irene met and married Francis 
Dennis Griffin, a prosperous New York 
dentist. Two years later, having retired 
from professional life, she attracted the 
attention of Florenz Ziegfeld, while both 
were riding in an elevator. He intro- 
duced himself and invited her to audi- 
tion for the part of Magnolia in the 
Chicago company of the great Jerome 
Kern hit, Show Boat. She returned to 
the footlights in the role and created a 
seventy-two-week sensation touring the 
Middle West. 

Reports reached Hollywood about the 
Dunne talents and soon she was a screen 
fixture, scoring decisively in roles like 
Cimaron, Magnificent Obsession, and 
Back Street. After a series of these 
glycerine-eyed epics and just when she 
was being universally accepted as a First 
Lady of the Drama, Irene did a flip-flop 
back into musicals, appearing opposite 
Fred Astaire in Roberta, with Phil Regan 
in Sweet Adeline, and in the screen ver- 
sion of Show Boat. 

During these early years in Holly- 
wood, Irene had been commuting  be- 
tween her New York home and _ the 
studios. As might be expected, there were 
periodic, sly lines in the gossip columns 


hinting that the Dunne-Griffin marriage 
could not possibly survive such a situa- 
tion. In 1936, Griffin gave up his dental 
practice and entered business in Cali- 
fornia. From that day on, there has 
never been the slightest hint, even in a 
Winchell report, that their marriage is 
not a happy one. 

The Griffins lead a comparatively 
quiet existence accompanied by precious 
little of the hoopla associated with star- 
dom. Their friends, with the exception 
of another Catholic film couple, Loretta 
Young and Tom Lewis, are mostly busi- 
ness associates of her husband. They 
have an adopted daughter, “Missy” or 
Mary Frances, who is now ten years of 
age. Wisely, they have drawn a curtain 
around their private life and that of the 
child. Their Holmby Hills home is to 
them just that—and not a plush-lined 
setting for a movie star. 

Too intelligent to be “colorful,” Irene 
is one of the few stars with the courage 
of her convictions and no hesitancy at 
all about displaying her beliefs. She tells 
a story on herself that is both humorous 
and revealing: 

“One day at the studio, Charles Boyer 
introduced me to two gentlemen visiting 
him on the set. At the end of the day 
Charles asked me whether he could drop 
me home and I accepted, as my car was 
at the garage being repaired. 

“His friends drove along with us and 


on the way one of them offered me a 


cigarette. I declined, saying, ‘I don’t 
smoke.’ He looked at me rather strange- 
ly but said nothing. Then the second 
man suggested we stop somewhere for 
cocktails. I declined again, stating that 
I didn’t drink. He, too, looked at me 
strangely. 

“Next morning on the set Charles burst 
into laughter when he saw me. ‘So you 
don’t smoke and you don’t drink,’ he 
chided. ‘No,’ I answered, ‘I don’t and 
you know it.’ He continued to laugh 
and I demanded to know what was so 





Irene Dunne and her husband at premiere showing of “White Cliffs of Dover” 
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funny. ‘Oh nothing,’ he said, ‘only one 
of the men you met yesterday is presi- 
dent of a cigarette company and the 
other is one of the largest distillers in 
America!’ ” 

Tributes to Irene’s personal charm 
and refinement are many, ranging from 
Father Patrick Peyton’s words of praise 
down to the syndicated chirpings of Elsa 
Maxwell. When Father Peyton recently 
invaded Hollywood seeking pledges from 
the stars to appear on his Family Rosary 
radio series, Irene Dunne was one of the 
first to come forth and volunteer her 
services. She was hesitant, however, 
about appearing as the Blessed Mother, 
wondering whether it would not be 
thought somewhat. disrespectful. Father 
Peyton says his talks with Miss Dunne 
were among the pleasantest memories he 
carried away from the film capital. 

Miss Maxwell, the self-appointed 
arbiter of society now dabbling in the 
political field, has been in contact with 
so many who are not, that we should 
accept her as an authority when she 
nominates Irene Dunne “the first great 
lady of the contemporary world.” 

When the Liberty ship Carole Lom- 
bard was being launched in memory of 
the late comedienne, her husband, Clark 
Gable, asked Irene to serve as sponsor. 
Even though they had been only casual 
acquaintances, the hoydenish Miss Lom- 
bard had often stated that she admired 
Irene more than any woman she had 
known. 

The star of The White Cliffs of Dover, 
Over 21, and A Guy Named Joe might 
conceivably and, almost understandably, 
by this time have fallen victim to the 
most contagious of Hollywood diseases— 
temperament. But here again she proves 
to be the exception. 

Many important stars like to “pull 
rank” by arriving late on the set, keep- 
ing the entire cast and crew idling about. 


‘Irene does this too—but for an unusual 


reason. She attends Mass each morning 
before work! Considering that studio 
activity begins at 7:00, this represents 
more than a minor sacrifice. 

In the comparatively brief history of 
Hollywood with its hysterical over- 
emphasis on personalities, there have 
been too few luminaries of the Dunne 
type. By a steady succession of excellent 
performances in almost every type of 
role, she has risen to the very top of the 
profession. At the same time she has 
managed to maintain not only personal 
integrity, but the respect of all movie- 
goers who deeply resent the often 
scandalous conduct of the glitter set in 
Hollywood. 

The motion picture industry should 
be duly grateful for its paradoxical star, 
the lady from Louisville, who has proven 
to the skeptical that scandal and stardom 
do not necessarily go hand in hand. 
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deme Press Ass'n, 
Cuba is a land of sharp social contrasts. Cosmopolitan Havana is a 
show place for tourists but workers in the country are abjectly poor 


Close-up of Coban Catholicism 


J HERE are a number of important 
I generalizations that can be made 
about contemporary Cuba that are of 
necessity in order to understand the con- 
yus and noteworthy effort. that the 
Church is making to meet the challenge 
»f the times. These characteristics taken 
together show something of the curiously 
contradictory state of affairs that rises 
up to strike the observer of this West 
Indian island. We might summarize the 

Cuba of today as follows: 

|. It is a case of prosperity wrapped 
up in the most cruel poverty. 
[t does a flourishing foreign trade 
and at the same time runs the 
severe peril of dependence on a 
single crop. 
Its capital city is a show place 
of America while its back country 
is socially one of the great de- 
pressed areas of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

4. The Catholic Church has depend- 
ed ever since the conquest on a 
foreign clergy and still depends 
on them in large measure. 
Cuba is one .of the few Latin 
\merican countries where bare- 
faced Communism is on the 
march and doing exceedingly 
well in its propaganda and con- 
quest of partisans. 


By RICHARD S. PATTEE 


These five basic observations explain 
much of what is happening in that re- 
public and offer some reason for the 
extraordinarily difficult task that the 
Church has had to open the way for any 
appreciable influence in the social field. 

The social problem is fully recog- 
nized as existent since Cuba is a land 
of the sharpest contrasts. Ornate, cos- 
mopolitan Havana need only be placed 
against the interior and the difference 
is formidable. Land monopoly and the 
tremendous domination of foreign sugar 
interests create a social unbalance that 
escapes no-one. In the midst of this, the 
Church has been severely handicapped 
by the fact that it still deals with the 
heritage of four hundred years of colon- 
ialism, the slow development of native 
vocations, and a dependence on the 
Spanish clergy for almost every phase of 


eae is on the 
march in Cuba. But Catholic 
leaders are ready to meet 
its challenge 


its labors. No one would gainsay the 
apostolic fervor or missionary zeal of the 
Spanish clergy in Cuba. But the fact is 
that no foreign clergy, no matter how 
identified with the land of its adoption, 
can serve the extracurricular purposes of 
the Church, such as social action, as well 
as native priests and ‘bishops. And the 
truth is that the Communists have taken 
the lead right’ down the line. Cuba’s 
Communist Party, under the name of 
Socialist Democratic, has forged ahead 
with breath-taking rapidity. It is highly 
organized and vocal. It works at its busi- 
ness of making converts and to date 
there is nothing to stop it. 

Cuba is Catholic as is all Latin Amer- 
ica. Much of its Catholicism is of the 
sentimental variety. The absence of ade- 
quate religious instruction, the lack of 
sufficient clergy, and the impossibility 
of getting down to the mass of people, 
create a situation wherein the great bulk 
of the population may be said to have 
the Faith, but would probably not show 
up too well if called upon to give rea- 
sons for it. It was my privilege to visit 
every corner of the republic, from Pinar 
del Rio where the finest cigars in the 
world are made, to the province of 
Oriente, speaking for six consecutive 
weeks in towns, villages, sugar planta- 
tions, and cities under the auspices of 
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Cuban Catholic Action. It gave me an 
unprecedented opportunity to examine 
the inside of Cuban Catholicism, to see 
its social problems at first hand, and to 
make some judgment as to what Catho- 
lics are doing about it. 

How Cuban Catholicism is reacting to 
the strange inhibitions laid upon it and 
taking up the cudgels for the Catholic 
way of life is seen in some of the organ- 
izations that flourish in the island today. 
There is the Agru pacién Universitaria, 
under the inspiration of the Jesuit, 
Father Rey de Castro, which has intro- 
duced a literal wedgé of Catholicism into 
the highly secularized University of 
Havana. There is the Asociacion de 
Caballeros Catélicos de Cuba, now the 
men’s branch of Catholic Action, found- 
ed some fifteen years ago by Dr. Valen- 
tin Arenas, a lawyer and notary public, 
who has done more for the Church in 
the island than a dozen laymen would 
normally be expected to do. There are 
the branches of the Juventud Catoélica 
of young men and women who are seek- 
ing to find the answer to the social and 
professional needs of the country. They 
are perplexed by the how-to-do-it of the 
business. How to reach the working class; 
how to break down the indifference of 
the middle class and professional groups; 
how to convince the employers that so- 
cial justice is something they ought to 
be interested in. There is Democracia 
Social Cristiana, presided over by 
another Havana lawyer, Abel Tolon, 
and in which the moving spirit is Father 
Manuel Foyaca of the Society of Jesus. 


ATHOLICS of the upper class in 

Cuba, as in all Latin American 
countries, belong to the aristocratic tra- 
dition. They are not used to the rough 
and tumble ways of campaigning re- 
quired for disseminating social ideas. It 
smacks perhaps too much of the plebeian. 
But if Catholic thinking is to make its 
influence felt there is no other way. The 
Cuban Communists are fully aware of 
this. The Catholic is handicapped be- 
cause he does not represent an immedi- 
ate political influence. He cannot ofter 
the worker or the farmer the remedy of 
legislation. He must limit himself to the 
creation of a state of mind that will be 
ultimately favorable to a social solution 
in accordance with Catholic teachings. 
Communist technique is an ever-present 
reality as one wanders over the island. 
At the Arechabala refinery and distillery 
near the city of Cardenas in northern 
Cuba, for example, one finds how the 
thing works. This undertaking is one of 
the most enlightened in Cuba. It is 
one of the few socially minded enter- 
prises in the whole island. The wage 
scale is high; there are clinics and recre- 
ation facilities; the workers are provided 
for in the little things that count a great 
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Cuba’s economic life depends almost exclusively on the sugar industry. 
These underpaid workers are idle from six to eight months of the year. 
Below: Thatch-covered homes of native Cuban sugar-cane workers. Forty- 
seven cents a day is their normal wage in the northern Camaguey province. 





deal. There are no bosses or supervisors 
in the ordinary sense. There are perhaps 
forty Communists in the whole place, 
yet they control completely the local 
labor organization through conscious, 
deliberate bids for power, through rigid 
discipline, and through the fact that they 
force themselves to become outstanding 
among the workers themselves. 
Catholics in Cuba. have to work 
against many important prejudices. First 
of all that Catholics themselves do not 
think on social and economic questions 
as Catholics. Once their strictly religious 
duties have been complied with, they 
proceed to act as though religious influ- 
ences played no part in their conduct. 
Secondly, they belong to a traditional 
organization whose primary purpose is 
spiritual and if social and economic 
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issues are stressed, the accusation is like- 
ly to be made that the Church is messing 
about in politics. In the third place, 
Catholics in Cuba have been uncom- 
monly passive when it comes to being 
maneuvered into a false position on the 
great questions of the day. Let a Catho- 
lic speak out on no matter what issue, 
and the left-wing press to a man, or per- 
haps it would be better to say, to a sheet, 
will howl that this is new evidence of 
Nazi-Fascist trickery, falangism,  fifth- 
columnism, and treason. If a Catholic 
expresses the thought that the social doc- 
trine of the Church presents a sane and 
rational program for action and that it 
avoids the éxtremism of either the right 
or the left, the Communist press, espe- 
cially the violent and intemperate daily 
Hoy in Havana will cry out that this is 
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undermining the foundations of demo- 
cratic society. I speak with some feeling 
on this subject, since my own utterances 
in Cuba on social questions were de- 
nounced by Hoy with the mild and 
strictly democratic suggestion that per- 
sons of my ilk should not be allowed 
to enter the country and much less abuse 
its hospitality by giving voice to such 
dastardly treasonable speeches. 

[ do not want to make of this article 
a sort of travel diary of Cuba. It would 
be easy to relate the impressions of 
Pinar del Rio, where tobacco grows ex- 
clusively and the peasant lives closer to 
the land than he does in the great sugar- 
producing areas. It would be pleasant to 
speak of delivering an address in the 
local movie house of a little town in the 
far corner of Santa Clara province, 
called Mayajigua, where the lights were 
so dim that I could scarcely see the audi- 
ence and the front rows were crowded 
with eager children whom I judged at 
the beginning as precociously interested 
in Quadragesimo Anno but, as it turned 
out, were there merely because after the 
lecture there would be a western movie. 
[ might mention an_ extraordinary 
meeting in the parish church of Man- 
zanillo, in Oriente province, from which 
the Blessed Sacrament had been removed 
and which was packed with a definitely 
working class audience. Loud-speakers 
were erected and the public square filled 
with thousands of listeners. This par- 
ticular exposition was rudely interrupted 
by the news of the false victory over 
Japan which led to the usual fireworks 
and outburst of public seniment. All of 
this meant firsthand contact with the 
realities of Cuba. Some were pleasing, 
some were depressing. In spite of the 
atmosphere of extreme cordiality, there 
was always an undercurrent of depres- 
sion, and of concern for the future. 


I REMEMBER one particular incident 
that revealed this mentality. It took 
place in the little town of Pedro 
Betancourt in Matanzas province. The 
lecture, which was entitled “What the 
Catholic Church has to offer to the work- 
er and the peasant in its social doctrine,” 
brought together perhaps a thousand 
people. As usual, loud-speakers were set 
up and the plaza filled outside with the 
more humble of the local populace. One 
of those who appeared at the meeting 
was the local president of the Popular 
Socialist Party, a Negro physician who 
was noted in the community for his de- 
votion to the Communist political prop- 
aganda and lost no time or effort in 
using his professional talents and leisure 
hours for this work. He listened atten- 
tively to what I had to say, applauded 
discreetly when 1 read certain extracts 
from the Encyclicals of the Popes which 
are not precisely flattering to capitalism, 
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MEET 
BILL BANGERT 


CRAG-SHOULDERED resh- 
man lumbered over to the shot- 


‘putting circle, cocked the iron-ball 


on his right shoulder, and pushed 
it out 45 feet. 

Saddle-shoed girls and _ shirt- 
sleeved University of Missouri boys 
sitting in the grandstand at that 
triangular track meet back in 1943 
didn’t stand up and shout. It 
wasn’t worth shouting over. Hadn’t 
Elmer Aussieker, Missouri’s na- 
tional collegiate champion, just 
pitched the shot more than 50 
feet? 

Two fans from the home town 
of Bill Bangert gave brief yells 
when the announcement came 
over the public address system that 
the freshman’s distance of 45 feet 
was good enough for fourth place 
in the meet. The newspapers gave 
it little mention. 

Today Bill Bangert’s is the big- 
gest name in college track and 
field. Muscle experts predict that 
the 240-pound Missourian, will 
break world and Olympic records 
before he hangs up his spiked 
shoes. 

And Bangert’s progress bears out 
the statement. He was just a green 
rookie back in 1943. One of the 
hardest trainers on the Tiger 
squad, he worked out under the 
instruction of Aussieker, then the 
king of all collegiate weight men. 

Besides trying all of the practice 
advised by his elder team mate, 
Bangert added a few tricks of his 
own—and these tricks soon may be 
practiced by every kid hoping to 
blossom into a champion shot or 
discus competitor. 

The likeable fellow who was 
turned down by every branch of 
the armed services because of two 
fractured eardrums spent hours 
working out on punching bags. 
That improved his arm and shoul- 
der muscles. To put kick into his 
legs, he loped around the sunny 
Missouri practice track, running 
miles and miles each afternoon. 
Dozens of push-ups built his stom- 
ach muscles into brawn. 
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Where Bangert was pitching the 
shot only 45 feet in 1943, he was 
boosting it out 50 feet in 1944. 
Besides the five-foot improvement, 
he took up diseus-whirling and 
was good enough to win the Big 
Six title. 

Another year of that constant 
practice—punching the bag, jog- 
ging around the practice course, 
and doing the push-ups—and 
Bangert was ready for anything 
in track and field captivity. He 
won the indoor National AAU 
shot-putting title and the outdoor 
collegiate discus title. 

More “mileage” had been added 
to Bangert’s shot-putting and 
discus range. Instead of pitching 
the iron ball only 50 feet, he threw 
it close to 54 feet during the 1945 
outdoor season. Switching his con- 
centration to the discus for a brief 
spell, he whirled the platter 164 
feet from the take-off circle. 

With a_ world’s shot-putting 
record of 57 feet 1 inch and a 
world’s discus record of 174 feet, 
track coaches from coast to coast 
wondered whether it would be 
this season, his senior year, or 1947 
before he broke both world’s rec- 
ords. His “improvement chart” 
bears them out. 

But to Bill Bangert it doesn’t 
matter. “I just want to get to work 
on my opera singing,” the Nor- 
mandie, Mo., music student said. 
He doesn’t give much of a hang 
about any range excepting his 
operatic baritone of two and a half 
octaves—which was steady and 
resonant enough to win a Metro- 
politan opera audition! 

—Bob Deindorfer 
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and at the end of the meeting came up 
to shake hands and express his compli- 
ments. He remarked that it was ex- 
traordinary how far we went in agree- 
ment, but that we Catholics were un- 
realistic. “We are on the rising tide,” 
he said, “and even the false war pros- 
perity of Cuba does not distract the 
Cuban worker from the fact that when 
peace comes he will fall back once more 
into the poverty and insecurity of the 
1920's. Why is it that with all its expe- 
rience and power and prestige, the Cath- 
olic Church has not answered the yearn- 
ing of the working class long before this? 
Why is it that now that we are defend- 
ing the rights of the workers and peas- 
ants, people like you suddenly become 
aware of a social doctrine and begin to 
agitate it? If I could answer these ques- 
tions, I would be nearer Catholicism 
than many who profess it but do not put 
its principles into effect in their social 
or business life.” I shall remember for 
a long time the earnestness and, I be- 
lieve, the honesty of that physician who 
was profoundly perplexed by what he 
believed to be a situation in which the 
Church had never lifted its voice in 
protest. Of this brand of Communist, I 
am convinced there are many. 


N MY wanderings throughout Cuba, 

I came across no case of the so- 
called false “conservatism” of the clergy. 
There is a general impression in the 
United States that the Spanish clergy 
in particular is profoundly hostile to 
anything that savors of social change or 
progress. There may be members of the 
Spanish clergy as of any other who are 
not exactly forward-looking in their so- 
cial thinking. There may be some who 
would prefer a return to the days before 
independence. If such exist, I did not 
find them. There may be others who 
have stepped out of the inquisitorial 
dungeons, but of this type I have no 
personal knowledge. I found the clergy 
everywhere, both secular and regular, 
Cuban and Spanish, astonishingly unan- 
imous in their full and sincere accep- 
tance of the implications of the social 
teachings of the Church. Some distin- 
guished priests such as Father Hilario 
Chaurrondo of the Paulists, Monsignor 
Carlos Riu, parish priest of the little 
town of Banes in northern Oriente prov- 
ince, Father Tomas Cafias, Redemptor- 
ist, Father Isidro Nava, Paulist, Fathers 
Barrado and Bercedo of the Colegio de 
Dolores in Santiago de Cuba; both 
Jesuits, and the Franciscans in Havana 
~all of these and many more impressed 
me uniformly as an enlightened and 
enterprising clergy. 

The Cuban picture is enormously 
complicated by the fact that fundamen- 
tally the country is an economic colony 
of the ‘United States. One can travel for 
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miles through the Cuban countryside 
and see nothing but canefields that are 
the property of American interests. All 
over the north coast of Oriente prov- 
ince are lands that form a part of the 
domains of the United Fruit Company. 
Banes, Antilla, and other towns are the 
creation in large part of this powerful 
concern. No one can deny that these 
corporations have introduced much good. 
Drainage and sanitation have been im- 
proved; housing has become better—at 
least for the Americans who work for 
the companies;.and transportation has 
been given a boost. Nevertheless, there 
are the subtle elements that enter the 
picture. In the little town of Banes, for 
example, where the United Fruit dom- 
inates, there is an American section and 
a Cuban section of the town. The two 
are not rigidly separated, to be sure, but 
the whole setup smacks too much of the 
zoning of the two peoples, of segrega- 
tion. There is something about the at- 
mosphere of the place that creates the 
sensation that here, in this remote cor- 
ner of Cuba, the power and the might 
of a great industrial corporation has set 
up its own standards and intends to 
maintain them. 

The great, overwhelming tragedy of 
Cuba is that it depends almost exclusive- 
ly on sugar, and the sugar industry has 
been able to give no answer to the prob- 
lem of how to maintain a people at a 
decent standard of living. One finds, for 
instance, in the sugar area of northern 
Camaguey province, workers who make 
about forty-seven cents a day during the 
period of the harvest and are thrown 
out with no work at all during the rest 
of the year. No human being, with the 
price scale what it is, can conceivably 
make ends meet on such a wage. The 
reader is perhaps aware that sugar is 
an industry of a very definitely seasonal 
type. There is a relatively short grinding 
season during which the cane is har- 
vested, brought into the mill, ground, 
and either refined locally or shipped 
abroad in sacks for this process. The 
economic year is divided between the 
“dead season” and the “harvest,” called 
locally the zafra. For six to eight months 


the worker is turned loose to drift with 
no wages and no fixed work. 

The sugar industry has found no rem- 
edy for this abominable condition. It 
contributes to the drifting of workmen 
and promotes family disorders of the 
worst kind. Vice, instability, and delin- 
quency are other results of the system. 
These are the practical consequences of 
an economic order which has not been 
able to adjust the demands of its pro- 
duction to the needs of its workers. It 
is for this reason that in the canefields 
and mills the promises of Communism 
to bring an end to this condition are 
received with enthusiasm. It is the big- 
gest challenge in Cuba and all over 
Latin America where similar economic 
conditions prevail. If Catholic social 
thinking is going to get anywhere, it 
obviously cannot go on the assumption 
that the present way of functioning of 
the sugar economy of Cuba solves the 
question. 

Social ferment is one of the most strik- 
ing features of Cuban life today. The 
end of the war is bound to precipitate 
still more as the price of sugar on the 
foreign market begins to fall. There is a 
demand for practical Catholic social ac- 
tion. It is not enough merely to repeat 
the wise and eternal precepts of the great 
Encyclicals. It is necessary to examine 
honestly and realistically how these pre- 
cepts can be gotten over to a people who 
are sorely tempted toward extremism and 
who are overly suspicious that Catholic 
speakers and writers are merely seeking 
to concoct something that will soothe 
them into accepting the status quo. 
There are, however, few Latin American 
countries where the prospect is more en- 
couraging for the vigorous advancement 
of Catholic social teachings. Fortunately, 
the wide liberty of press and platform 
enjoyed in Cuba contributes to this end. 
If the Communists are free to prop- 
agandize to their hearts’ content, Catho- 
lics are in no way restricted. Their only 
restriction is the limitations of their own 
energy, enthusiasm, and ability to de- 
velop the kind of leadership that will 
have a telling and permanent effect on 
the masses. 





Doing Her Part 


in’?” the 


> The old Negro laundress came 
one day with a tale of woe. 


“Cheer up, Mandy,” said her mis- 


tress consolingly. ““There’s no use 
worrying.” 


“How come dere’s no use worry- 
laundress demanded. 





“When de good Lawd send me 
tribulation, He ‘spect me to tribu- 
late, ain’t He?” 








LLIE, we’re in for bushels of 


muble,” 


Pa said, his 


face 


ith frowns. “I’ve just been 
see Boliver Tussie and I 


] 


ve hounds staked over ,the 


1’t see what Mick Powderjay 
vin’ a chicken raiser and a 


both on 


his farm.” 


ht Mr. Powderjay was mighty 
ibout his renters,””» Mom said. 
isked you if you’d ever let 
the spring when you burned 
asked you why you were 
3urton farm, and asked if 


nned 
crib.” 


didn’t 


fruit in the cellar and 


ask me if we raised 


Pa said. “And I didn’t think 

he had a fox hunter on his 
d think he’d have a man on 
t didn’t have a cow, chicken, 


ut ’im.” 
in’t 


think he’d have a man 


Tussie either after the way 


n us,” 


Mom said. 


Pa puffed clouds of smoke from his 
pipe that faded against the circled, news- 
papered ceiling. 

“Boliver said this ridge above our 
shack is where the foxes den,” Pa said. 
“I told ‘im they were a-dennin’ too close 
to me, and they’d eat my chickens. And 
he said, ‘When a fox gets one of your 
chickens, just report to me. I'll see you 
get paid for it.’” 

We rented the west side of Mick 
Powderjay’s farm—the best part, Mick 
told Pa, for terbacker. Boliver Tussie 
rented the east pari where he raised corn 
down in the valley. Mick Powderjay 
farmed the hill slopes in terbacker and 
corn on the south side of the farm where 
he lived and where his big barns stood. 
We had the worst part—the backbone of 
ridges where the foxes denned. 

Pa and I had been cleaning a dog- 
wood cove for terbacker and had gone to 
the shack for dinner. Mom came runnin’ 
from the door of the kitchen when she 
saw us a-comin’ down the ridge road. 


“Lonnie, a fox got one of my big 
whiterock hens this mornin’. I shooed 
at it but it caught the hen by the neck, 
slung her across its shoulders, and run 
like the wind across the ridge toward 
the cliffs.” 

“They're a-dennin’ over there,” Pa 
said, pointin’ to the cliffs. “They've got 
young uns. They'll take all of our 
chickens if we don’t do something about 
~ Fed 

“Be keerful about what you do, Lon- 


Boliver Tussie passed our house one Sunday morning with all his hounds followin’ him. He didn’t look 
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nie,” Mom said. “Our house might burn 
with everything in it, if you don’t.” 

“I'll go to Boliver first,” Pa said. “And 
if he doesn’t do something about it, I'll 
go to Mick Powderjay. I'll tell "im about 
. 

Soon as we'd finished dinner, Pa and I 
went to see Boliver. 

“Did you see the fox take the hen?” 
Boliver asked Pa. 

“I didn’t, but my wife did,” Pa said. 

“Well, I can’t pay you until I see the 


or speak to Pa 
April, 1946 


i ussie was a fox hunter. Tuttle raised 


chickens. When they settled on the same farm, it 


spelled trouble for someone 
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other boys,” Boliver said. “I have to see 
the other fox hunters first.” 

“You said you’d pay me!” 

“To tell ye the truth,” Boliver said, 
“I ain’t got the money right now.” 

“Not to pay for a hen?” Pa asked him. 
“Then there’s no use to talk to you. 
Come on, Jackie.” 

Then we went to Mick Powderjay’s 
big house up on the hill. We found Mick 
at the barn feedin’ his mules. 

“Mr. Powderjay, you didn’t tell me 
you had a fox hunter on this farm when 
I rented from you,” Pa said. “You didn’t 
tell me about the foxes dennin’ on my 
side of the farm, and now they're a- 
comin’ into my yard and a-carryin’ off 
my hens.” 

“Lonnie Tuttle, you didn’t tell me you 
were a chicken raiser either,’’ Mick said. 
“IT didn’t know it till Boliver told me.” 

“Don’t you raise chickens?” Pa said. 

“I raise a few,” Mick said as he pulled 
a leaf of light burley from his hip pocket 
and crammed it behind his lean, beardy 
jaw. 

“Do the foxes bother your chickens?’ 

“Sometimes,” Mick said. 

“What would you do if you saw a fox 
a-carryin’ a hen from your yard?” Pa 
asked. 

“If powder would burn, I'd kill the 
fox,” Mick said. “But let me tell you 
something, Tuttle.” He got close to Pa 
and spoke low in his ear. “If you kill a 
fox, say nothin’ about it. Do something 
with the fox so the fox hunters won't 
know you killed it. If they find it out, 
your house is liable to go down in ashes. 
That’s the way fox hunters work through 
these parts. They fight you with fire. 
Remember I’ve got five barns on this 
farm!” 

“I can’t see why you keep a man like 
Boliver Tussie,” Pa said. “He ain’t got 
a hog, cow, nor chicken. He’s only got 
a pack o’ hounds.” 

“Boliver is a good farmer,” Mick said. 
“He’s good to my teams. He’s the best 
corn raiser that’s ever rented from me 
long as I’ve owned land. And he can 
make anything with wood. Look at these 
good barns he’s built on this farm. Look 
at my fences. Best in the country. Go 
out there and look at my cellar. Boliver 
Tussie chiseled every stone to fit. He can 
cut a ditch with a shovel so smooth it 
looks like the walls have been planed. 
1 kinuow old Boliver fox hunts, but you 


can’t beat ‘im when it comes to dirt, 
wood, and stone!” 

“lll -beat ’im farmin’,” Pa_ told 
Mick. “I beat ’im last year. Has he got 
any corn in his cribs? No! I saw his crib 
and it was empty. I saw his cellar and it 
was empty. And what does he feed? A 
pack of hounds!” 

“It takes. more bread for his twelve 
hounds than it does for three families,” 
Mick said. “He had two big cribs of corn 
last fall. And his boys are big bread 
eaters.” 

“Mr. Powderjay, I've looked over the 
fields he’s been farmin’. I can tell how 
many years he’s farmed ’em. He gives 
back from ten to twenty feet every spring 
to the brush and briars. Pretty soon he 
won't have room in the middle of one of 
his fields to burn a wagon. I know I’m 
a better farmer. I'll show you this fall!” 

“You'll never beat Boliver,” Mick said, 
shaking his head. 

“Just come around and visit me. I 
want you to see what I’ve got left over 
from last year.” a 

“I'll mosey around that way soon as I 
have time,” Mick said. “I’ve got to do 
some plowin’ now.” 

We didn’t work the next day. I went 
with Pa, among the rock cliffs, to find 
the foxes’ dens. Under several cliffs we 
found slickworn holes. 

“Foxes are a-dennin’ everywhere,” Pa 
said. ““We can’t set enough traps to catch 
‘em. I've heard it said if you’d burn the 
woods around their dens, they'll leave. 
We'll rake a ring around these cliffs so 
the fire won’t get into Mick Powderjay’s 
timber, and we'll fire this hill.” 

I went back to the house and got the 
rakes and hoes. Pa and I worked until 
two o'clock before we’d raked the ring. 
The April sun beamed down and dried 
the leaves and grass. And Pa and I fired 
all the way round the ring and let the 
fire burn toward the cliffs. 

“That'll put ‘em on the go,” Pa said 
as we stood watching the flames leap to 
the tops of the scraggy pines and small 
twisted tough-butted white oaks. “We'll 
not be bothered with any more foxes.” ~ 

Next day we went to work happily 
without having to think about losin’ 
more chickens. And when we came home 
to dinner, the first thing Mom said to 
Pa was: “Lonnie, the foxes have been 
after the chickens again. A big old fox 
laid down and cuffed fleas when I’s a- 
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at ‘im. It was tame as a shep- 
.erd dog. After it got through cuffin’ its 
fleas, it caught a hen and trotted toward 
the cliffs.” 

Chat night I lay in bed and heard 
men talking and dogs pulling at their 
chains. I heard so many voices it 
sounded like an army of men, with 
charging hounds rarin’ to get loose to 
chasg the foxes. I heard ’em go up the 
ridgepath toward the cliffs. I heard 
Boliver Tussie say: “Della’s the greatest 
fox hound that ever lived. She’s the fast- 

thing that’s been in these parts in 

ny a day!” Then I heard-the hunters 
ih 

[ lay awake and listened. I thought it 

uuld be something to hear so many 
hound dogs chase a fox. But I heard 

nly a few barks and then I went to 
sleep. 

Pa was up building a fire before day- 
light when I heard the hunters pass our 
house. I heard them a-cussin’ the man 
that had burned the woods around the 
cliffs. I think they must have been cus- 
sin’ loud enough for Pa to hear ’em. 


FTER Pa had gone to the fields, 
A Mom managed to kill three foxes, 
und that evening after we had finished 
supper, Mick Powderjay came to visit us. 

Thought I’d mosey around to see 
how ye’s a-gettin’ along.” 

I’m a-gettin’ along fine, ~ Mick,” Pa 
iid, “but the foxes are about to ruin 
me. They've taken over fifty chickens. 
Are they botherin’ you any?” 

About to ruin me, Lonnie,” Mick 
said. “They're a-workin’ on everybody's 
hickens this year. They've taken about 
hirty from me. Fred Doare said he’s lost 
sixty. Mel Artner said they'd ketched all 
his chickens but eight, and he beat the 
foxes to ’em and sold ’em.” 

[ had two hundred and fifty chickens 
when I moved here,” Pa said. “Last time 

counted ‘em we had two hundred. 
We've got less than that now.” 

They've even been takin’ Frank 
Hester’s chickens,” Mick said. “He told 
me yesterday he’s lost thirty-eight.” 

I don’t know what other people are 

goin’ to do about it,” Pa said, “But I 
know I’m not a-goin’ to let the foxes eat 
my chickens if I can help it.” 

Go easy now, Lonnie,” Mick said, 
closer to Pa and almost whisper- 
ng in his ear. “Did I ever tell you what 
they did to Josh Keith? He pizened their 
hounds when they ran the fox: through 

terbacker. He put pizen on fried 

ters and scattered "em on the ridges. 
Hounds died in piles. And Josh had 
six big barns to go down in flames. 
Waited until he cut his terbacker before 
they fired his barns. Burned up every- 
thing he had—cattle, hay, corn, ter- 
backer, and all his farmin’ tools. Remem- 
ber, | got five barns! And you're my 
renter. 
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“Boliver Tussie’s your renter, too,” Pa 
said. “He ain’t got anything around ’im 
but a pack of hounds. I’m not a-raisin’ 


chickens to feed his foxes. I can’t see 
why you keep a man like Boliver on 
your place.” 

Pa’s face turned white and his lips 
trembled when he talked to Mick. 

“He’s too good a man on this farm 
to let go, Lonnie. He’s been with me 
a long time!” 

“He’s not a good farmer, Mick,” Pa 
said. “I’ve been a-waitin’ for you to come 
around to show you something. Come 
with me.” 

Mick followed Pa to the shed where 
Pa had a bundle of sprouts. 

“I brought these from a cornfield 
Boliver farmed last year just to show 
you,” Pa said. “Look at these locust 
sprouts! They are higher than your 
head! Yet you say he’s a good farmer! 
When I get through with a cornfield, 
you'll never be able to find sprouts this 
high. Go to the fields I farmed on the 
Burton farm and see!” 

Mick Powderjay looked at the sprouts. 
He measured one beside him and it was 
a foot higher than his head. 

“Some sprouts, Lonnie,” Mick said as 
he pulled a leaf of burley from his 
pocket and crammed it behind his lean, 


beardy jaw. “But Boliver always raises 
good corn.” 

“He'd raise better corn if he’d cut the 
sprouts,” Pa said. “And he’d be able to 
farm more if he'd sleep at night instead 
of runnin’ the ridges fox huntin’ until 
daylight. Not a hog at his house, not a 
cow, not a can of fruit in his cellar, and 
not an ear of corn in his crib.” 

“Now show me what you have, 
said. 

“That’s just what I want to do,” Pa 
said, “First, look at my corn.” 

Pa took Mick to his corn crib and 
showed him a full crib of corn; he took 
him to the cellar and showed him over 
a hundred cans of fruit we had left after 
eating from it all winter. He took him 
to the smokehouse and showed him two 
hams, six middlins, and two cans of lard. 
And then he showed him six fine hogs 
in the pen and four milk cows in the 
barn lot. 

“Can Boliver Tussie show you this 
much in the spring of the year?” 

“I’m afraid not, Lonnie,” Mick said. 

“A man can’t do-this when he keeps 
twelve hounds,” Pa said. 

Mick Powderjay didn’t say anything. 
I think he was surprised at the things 
Pa had showed him. 

“I don’t want trouble with Boliver 
Tussie,” Pa told Mick. “But I just want- 
ed to show you the difference in your 
renters. You'll have to decide for one 
of us. We both can’t stay on this farm. 
I won't live beside a man like Boliver. 
If I’d a-known you had as onery a man 
as he is on this farm, you'd never a-rent- 
ed to me.” 

“I don’t want a young war started,” 
Mick said. 

“I’m afraid you have it already start- 
ed,” Pa told Mick. “I want you to 
choose between us. We can’t: live this 
close to each other.” 

“I'll be a-thinkin’ about it,” Mick said 
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in a friendly way as he started to leave 
our house. 

We stood watchin’ little Mick Pow- 
derjay as he walked slowly down the 
road. 

“That red-bearded fox-huntin’ Boliver 
Tussie had the wool pulled over the old 
man’s eyes,” Pa said. “I believe he'll see 
the light after all I’ve told ’im.” 

By the middle of May the foxes had 
killed a hundred and nine chickens 
for us. 

“I hate to lose time from my corn 
and terbacker,” Pa said, “but something 
is going to be done!” 

Pa and I went among the cliffs with 
a bundle of steel traps, five gallons of 
cracklins, and an inch augur. Pa bored 
holes into the trees, just as high as he 
could reach, and I filled the augur holes 
with cracklins. We set our traps, cov- 
ered them lightly with leaves at the foot 
of the trees. All day we bored holes, 
baited them with cracklins, and set 
traps. 

“This can’t fail to get the foxes,” Pa 
said. “They go wild over cracklins.” 

Next day when we went to the traps 
there was a big smile on his face. We’d 
caught seventeen foxes, eleven half- 
grown and six old ones. Pa shot ‘em and 
we dug deep holes and buried them. We 
covered their graves with piles of rocks 
and threw brush over the rocks so fox 
hunters wouldn’t find the graves. Then 
Pa sat in a tree top with his gun where 
he would have a good view of the cliffs. 
He killed eleven foxes from the tree top. 

“Think I’ve about thinned the foxes 
out,” Pa said. “What's left will leave 
the cliffs now.” 

Boliver Tussie passed our house one 
Sunday morning with all his hounds 
followin’ ’im. He didn’t look toward 
our house or speak to Pa. He fondled 
his red beard as he climbed the ridge 
path toward the cliffs. 

“Come to think about it,” Pa said, 
laughing, “Boliver Tussie has a beard 
the color of the fox. That shows he’s 
akin to the foxes.” 

Boliver came down the ridge path 
later with his hounds behind him. Della 
was walkin’ on three legs, and Boliver 
carried a bundle of traps across his 
shoulders. He walked over to our well 
to get himself a drink. 

“Somebody’s a-settin’ traps all over 
the ridge,” Boliver said to Pa. “Della 
got ’er foot in one. Nearly ruint ’er foot. 
Heard ’er yelpin’ and I run to ‘er. She 
was caught in a trap—and it’s against 
the law to set traps.” 

“Wonder who set ’em,” Pa said. 

“I don’t know, but I'll find out,” 
Boliver said. “Foxes are all gone. Can't 
even start a fox any more on this ridge.” 

“That’s too bad, Boliver,” Pa said. 

Boliver drew a bucket of water from 
our well and took himself a drink and 
then said, “Somebody's been killin’ the 
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foxes. Della found one buried under a 
pile o’ rocks before she got ketched in 
the trap.” 

“Fox hunters ought to pay for the 
chickens the foxes kill,” Pa said. ““They 
wouldn’t have such back luck then.” 

“You know what happened to old 
Josh Keith, don’t you?” Boliver asked 
Pa. 

“I’ve heard about it,” Pa said. “But 
Josh Keith didn’t finish the job. The 
only way to fight fire is to fight it with 
fire.” 

Monday Boliver passed our house with 
a fishin’ pole and a bucket of bait. He 


‘was a-goin’ toward the Sandy River. On 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, we saw Boliver pass with his 
fishin’ pole and bucket of bait. 

“Boliver Tussie must have finished 
with his corn in a hurry this year,” Pa 
said. “We've not near finished with 
ours.” 


came to see us. 

“Lonnie, Boliver Tussie’s plum quit 
work. He’s left his corn in the weeds. 
I’ve come to see if I can get you to 
finish his work.” 

“What's the matter with Boliver?” 
Pa asked. 

“He said somebody'd killed all the 
foxes and his pleasure was over,” Mick 
said. “Boliver’s taken to fishin’ and 
drinkin’. He’s been drunk every day 
since last Sunday.” 

“I'll go over the corn again for you, 
Mick,” Pa said. “I’ve got my corn and 
terbacker in good shape.” 

“I’m surprised at Boliver,” Mick said. 

“I’m not surprised at ’im,” Pa said. 

While we plowed the corn near Boli- 
ver’s barn, we saw Snail and Eif Tussie 
up on the barn with a hammer. They 
knocked the gable-ends from the barn 
and tore the shingles off. We wondered 
what they were doing until we saw them 
choppin’ ’em up for stove wood. 

“When a renter starts choppin’ up a 
man’s barn for wood,” Pa said, “it 
means that he’s a-gettin’ ready to move.” 

“Are you a-goin’ to tell Mr. Powder- 
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jay what they’s a-doin’ to his barn?” I 
asked Pa. 

“T’'ll let ’im find out,” Pa said. “I’m 
not a-carryin’ tales. But I know who'll 


stay on his farm next year.” 


We saw Snail, Eif, and Dee Tussie 
knock the boxin’ from the cow sheds 
and chop the broad poplar planks for 
wood. We saw them knock the wires 
from the fence posts and pull ’em up 
and chop ‘em into wood. There wasn’t 
a gable and plank left of Powderjay’s 
barn, not a plank around the cow shed, 
and nearly all the fence posts were gone 
from the fences near the house. 

Early one morning we were working 
in Boliver’s corn when we heard loud 
swearing down at Boliver’s house. 

“That’s Mick Powderjay’s cusses,” Pa 
said. “I’d know ’em anywhere in the 
world. Somebody’s goin’ to be movin’ 
out soon.” Pa chuckled. 

Pretty soon Mick came up to where 
we were working and said: 

“You're to blame for all the trouble 
that’s happened to me, Lonnie. Look 
at my buildings and my fences that Boli- 
ver built. You’re to blame for what’s 
happened to them. There’s not a man 
in the County who can build things 
like Boliver builds ’em.” Then he shout- 
ed at Pa: “Be damned sure you’re ready 
by noon to get out’n here. If you’re not 
ready, I'll be over to your house with 
the Sheriff!” 

Pa straightened up and looked at 
Mick. I saw his white face, and I didn’t 
know what he was a-goin’ to do. 

“Come, Jackie,” he said quietly and 
walked off toward our house. 

By eleven o'clock we were drivin 
down the road with a load o’ furniture 
on the wagon. 

Ma said: “I don’t see why we didn’t 
think of this before. We didn’t have to 
stay here. We didn’t even like it here. 
And think o’ all the trouble we could’ve 
saved ourselves.” 

“Bushels of trouble,” Pa said. Pa 
laughed. His face was red now, and he 
was laughing. Ma laughed too, and so 
did I. We were all full of laughing to 
be going somewhere else. 
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idam’s Rib 


The Bible says that God made Eve from one of Adam’s 
ribs. Why do men and women now have the same number 
of ribs?—E.c.C., FLUSHING, L.1. 


Chis is another of the old stock charges brought against the 
Bible by some who seem to have no insight into the shallow- 
ness of their assumed intellectual superiority. 

For the sake of argument let us suppose that the word 

rib” is to be taken literally. If a rib of Adam was removed, 
why is it assumed that this should affect the male descendants 
of Adam and not the female? If the removal could have any 
effect on the descendants of Adam it ought to affect both 
male and female offspring in the same way. 

Perhaps the posers of this difficulty are not familiar with 
the laws of heredity based upon the discoveries of Abbot 
Gregor Mendel, an Augustinian monk. These laws demon- 
strate that mere somatic (bodily) and acquired characteristics 

nd changes do not affect the germ plasm and consequently 
are not transmitted from generation to generation. Thus, if 
man or a woman loses a rib, an arm, or a leg by means of 
: surgical operation, the children which may be born to such 
idividuals will not be lacking those bodily parts. Yet this is 
t the proponents of the objection stated in the question 
yuld have us believe should have taken place in the case of 
descendants of Adam. 


Saint. Raymund 


Will you please tell me something about the St. Ray- 
mund whose feast ts observed on August 31?—R.v.M., 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


St. Raymund was brought into the world by a surgical 
operation after the death of his mother. Because of this 
he was called non natus, “not born.” From his earliest years 
he devoted himself to the service of God and while still quite 
oung he took the religious habit of the order of Our Lady 
of Mercy which was founded for the redemption of captives. 
\ few years after entering his order, Raymund went to 
\lgiers to purchase the liberty of Christians who were held 
as prisoners and slaves by the Mohammedans. When his funds 
were exhausted he gave himself as a hostage for the ransom 
of others who were in a desperate situation and in danger of 
losing the faith. During his stay in Algiers, he visited the 
Christians to minister to them and to encourage them in 
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their desolation. He also preached the Gospel to the infidels 
and this so enraged the officials of the country that he was 
subjected to the most barbarous torments. No doubt he 
would have been put to death had not those who were in- 
terested in the payment of the ransom for which he was 
pledged succeeded in having him spared lest they should be 
losers financially. St. Raymund would have gladly given his 
life for the faith and was willing to remain to carry on the 
work so dear to his heart but he bowed in obedience to his 
superiors and returned to Spain after the promised ransom 
had been brought by some members of his order. 

In 1239, St. Raymund was nominated a cardinal by Pope 
Gregory IX who called him to Rome that he might be em- 
ployed in the public affairs of the Church. While on his 
journey to Rome, the saint was stricken with a fever and 
died in the thirty-sixth year of his age in 1240. 


The Formation of Eve 


Is it necessary to believe that an actual rib of Adam was 
used when God created Eve? Why did God act in this 
way?—1.C., MAMARONECK, N.Y. 


When considering the origin of the first man and woman 
we must be careful in the use of the word “create.” To create, 
strictly speaking, means to produce a being in its entirety or to 
accomplish a complete transition from non-being to being. In 
this sense God created the world in its original form. In this 
type of production there is no pre-existing matter whose 
potentialities are utilized by the agent producing the effect. 
Creation in this sense is an act proper to God. When we speak 
of the creations of man, we must remember that the word is 
being used in a broad sense. When a finite agent produces 
something it is always the result of that agent’s working upon 
material already in existence. It is only by utilizing and con- 
trolling the activities of things already in existence that man 
is able to produce anything new. 

In the strict sense indicated above, God did not create the 
bodies of Adam and Eve. He utilized pre-existing matter for 
this work and that is why it is more accurate to speak of the 
formation of the bodies of Adam and Eve. At present we are 
not dealing specifically with the souls of Adam and Eve, but 
it may be well to state here that the souls of our first parents, 
like the soul of every individual human being, came into 
existence through the creative activity of God in the strict 
sense. 

What was the pre-existing matter that God used in the 
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formation of the body of Eve? Catholics accept as historically 
true the clear teaching of the Book of Genesis that a “rib” 
of Adam was fashioned into a complete woman. We put rib 
in quotation marks because there is no need to understand 
that the portion of Adam’s body used for the formation of 
Eve was a rib in the literal sense. The translations of Genesis 
usually render the Hebrew as “rib” and it is possible that this 
is the meaning intended. The Hebrew expression, however, is 
not used to signify a “rib” in any other text of the Bible. In 
its general sense the original Hebrew means “something from 
the side.” The essential point is that a portion of Adam’s 
body was used and this more general sense may be considered 
as being more in conformity with the words of Adam: “This 
now is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 2:23). 

It would be presumptuous to pretend to give an adequate 
answer as to why God acted as He did in the formation of 
Eve. The fact that God acted as He did has been revealed to 
us and we accept it on the authority of His truthfulness. 
While not presuming to give an adequate answer to the 
question we are not forbidden to study the works of God and 
to try to understand them as far as we are able. 

Concerning the reason for God’s acting as He did in the 
formation of Eve, we feel that advances in biological knowl- 
edge in recent times help our understanding of the fact that 
He did use a portion of Adam’s body. 

A very important biological discovery is that there are in 
the cells that constitute plant and animal organisms, bodies 
known as chromosomes. Associated in some way with the 
chromosomes are the factors that determine the physical 
natures and characteristics of specific groups of plants and 
animals and of the individuals within the various groups. 
There is also a determinate and constant number of these 
chromosomes in every cell of the organism. The only excep- 
tion regarding the constant number is in the mature reproduc- 
tive cells where, by a special process undergone during 
maturation, the number is reduced by one half. This evidently 
occurs so that when the male and female reproductive cells 
unite to constitute a new individual of the species, the original 
number of chromosomes with their hereditary factors will be 
restored. This process also insures that the heredity of the new 
individual will depend on two sets of hereditary factors—one 
set from the male and one set from the female. 

In the general treatment outlined above, we have not taken 
into consideration every detail of cell division in general and 
of the maturation of the germ cells in particular. The point 
to be emphasized is that it appears that every cell in even the 
most complex organism contains at least ‘radically the ele- 
ments that could develop into a new and distinct organism. 
While in man and the higher forms of animal life the sexual 
method, that is, the fusion of two specialized cells, is the 
natural method of reproduction we must take into considera- 
tion the fact that in certain forms of animal and plant life 
asexual reproduction occurs as a normal method or can be 
induced by artificial means. In this asexual reproduction 
unspecialized cells and unfertilized reproductive cells develop 
into new individuals of the species. 

With these facts in mind, we can gain some insight into why 
God used a portion of Adam’s body for the formation of Eve. 
Since she was to be of the same species and was to be a 
natural co-operator in the propagation of the human race, it 
was necessary that she have a body like to his except that it 
was to be specialized in the degree necessary to perform her 
particular functions. It is true that God could have formed 
her body as He did that of Adam from the dust of the earth, 
but it does seem more in conformity with God's way of acting 
that He utilize the body which He had already formed and 
which was akin to that which was to be formed. 

As stated above, it is a fact that God did use a portion of 
Adam’s body and there is no need to argue that point. It 
must be admitted also that the formation of Eve was the 
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result of a special act of Divine Omnipotence. The scientific 
data which we have introduced do not eliminate the need for 
direct Divine activity in explaining the formation of the body 
of Eve, but they do aid in making the origin of Eve less 
difficult to understand. On scientific grounds we can under- 
stand that the portion of Adam’s body contained virtually the 
perfection of the human species. In order, however, ‘that the 
potentialities of that portion of Adam’s body might be realized 
and directed to the formation of the body of the first female 
of the human species, the extraordinary and special activity 
of Divine causality was needed. 


Saint Bernice 


When is the feast of St. Bernice celebrated?—sr. M.R., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


St. Bernice (or Berenice) is not included in the present 
Roman Martyrology. Eusebius, St. John Chrysostom, and sev- 
eral other early writers make reference to this martyr of the 
fourth century. Little is known about this Christian maiden 
except that she suffered martyrdom with her mother, St. Dom- 
nina, and her sister, St. Prosdoce, during the persecution 
under Diocletian. Her feast is commemorated on October 4. 


Virginity of Christ’s Mother 


1) After the birth of Jesus, did Mary and Joseph become 
the parents of any children? 

2) Who were the brothers and sisters referred to in Mark 
6:3? 

3) Is not Mary’s lifelong virginity questioned in Matthew 
1:25? 

4) Is there any Biblical quotation which designates Christ 
as Mary’s only child; also that Mary and Joseph had pledged 
themselves to virginity throughout their married life?— 
R.M.W., AURORA, ILL. 


1 & 2) These two questions are complementary and can be 
treated together. The terms “brother” and “sister” have a 
different meaning in Biblical usage than in modern English. 
In Scripture these terms are often used to signify varying 
degrees of relationship. For further details on this point we 
refer our readers to page 323 of the January 1945 issue of 
Tue Sicn. Those who are designated as “brethren of Jesus” 
or as His “brothers” or “sisters” were near relatives of the 
Mother of Jesus. It should also be noted that Jesus alone is 
called the son of Mary. So long as those who raise difficulty 
on this point do not bring proof to show that “brethren of 
Jesus” and other such terms are synonymous with “sons of 
Mary” their objections are purely gratuitous. 

3) The text from St. Matthew (1:25) is as follows: “And he 
(Joseph) did not know her (Mary) till she had brought forth 
her firstborn son.” From this text some, have concluded that 
Joseph “knew” (i.e. had marital relations with) his spouse 
after she had brought forth her firstborn son. Many centuries 
ago_St. Jerome answered Helvidius who put forth this in- 
ference by pointing out analogous texts in Holy Scripture. 
“Till” and “until” may mark a point of time up to which a 
state or an action continues, without implying any change 
thereafter. St. Jerome illustrates this by quoting the texts: 
“Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thy enemies thy 
footstool” (Ps. 109, V.1), and “... the raven ... did not return 
till the waters were dried up upon the earth” (Gen. 8:6f). 
He then asks if it would be logical to presume that Christ will 
no longer sit at the right hand of God when His enemies lie 
defeated at His feet? Or did the raven return to the ark after 
the waters were dried up? In brief, the text (Matt. 1:25) of 
itself cannot be taken to imply that a change in the marital 
relationship of Mary and Joseph occurred after the birth 
of Christ. 

Difficulty is also raised at times over the use of the word 
“firstborn.” Does this imply that Mary gave birth to more 
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children than one? Here again the expression must be under- 
stood in the light of the usage of the times. Among the Jews, 
‘firstborn’ was considered somewhat in the light of a title. 
[t belonged even to an only child (if a son) to signify his 
rights and duties under the Law. 

4) There is no Biblical text in which Christ is directly 
referred to as the only child of Mary, and neither is there a 
reference to any vow or pledge which Mary and Joseph may 
have taken. 

We must call attention once more to the fact that not all 
revealed truth has been set down in the Bible. As we have 
pointed out on several occasions, Christ commissioned His 
Church to teach the truths which He had revealed and this 
the Church was doing before the first line of the New Testa- 
ment was written, and she would have continued to fulfill this 
commission if the New Testament had been destroyed after 
its completion. Catholics believe in the Bible because the 
Church guarantees to them that it is the revelation of God. 
Che same Church ever stands ready to help her members in 
times of difficulty with an official interpretation lest they 
distort the Scriptures to their own destruction (cf. 2 Peter 
5:14-16). The Church also supplements the truths revealed 
in the Bible with the revelation contained in the Deposit of 
Faith delivered into her keeping by Christ who promised to 
abide with her until the end of time. 

From the very beginning it has been the firm and constant 
belief of the Catholic Church that our Blessed Lady remained 
1 spotless virgin to the end of her life. This belief was im- 
pugned by a small sect in the early days of the Church and 
in the fourth and fifth centuries by Helvidius, Jovinian, and 
sonosus. The attacks of these men were censured by local 
ecclesiastical authorities and were formally condemned by the 
Fifth and Sixth General Councils held at Constantinople in 
\. D. 553 and 680 respectively. In modern times rationalist 
and so-called liberal theologians have repudiated the doctrine 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary, but this only goes hand in 
hand with their denial of the Divinity of Christ and their 
rejection of the entire supernatural order. 


Visions at Val @’Or 


Recently a friend told me about a Canadian girl, Pier- 
rette Regimbald, to whom St. Francis is supposed to have 
appeared. I would be most grateful if you could tell me 
whether the Church has expressed any opinion on this 
child.—sr. L.M., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rhe alleged visions of Pierrette Regimbald, a girl about 
fourteen years of age and a resident of Val d’Or, Quebec, 
Canada, attracted considerable attention some months ago. 
In answer to the inquiry about her, we shall quote from a 
letter issued on October 4, 1945, by Bishop Desmarais of the 
diocese of Amos within which Val d’Or is located. 

Pertinent extracts from this letter are as follows: “A little 
girl of our diocese, Pierrette Regimbald, of Val d’Or, has for a 
few weeks past drawn upon her and retained the attention 
of the public. 

“Thousands of persons in-the English-speaking provinces 
ind in the United States, as well as in the Province of Quebec, 
have lent a credulous ear to certain misinformed news publi- 
cations, which have published strange reports on the child’s 
pretensions and the behavior of her entourage. 

“Apparitions have been spoken of, in this case St. Francis 
of Assisi; people have cried ‘miracle’ about a grotto, built 
wholly without authorization; comparisons have gone so far 
1s to compare the girl to Bernadette of Lourdes and to the 
children of Fatima... . 

“During this time the girl received hundreds of letters, had 
her receiving hours at home, distributed relics which she 
claimed to be ‘blessed by St. Francis;’ this, when she was not 
traveling to Amos or to Montreal in order to consult her 
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director, visit the sick, and to organize her center of pil- 
grimage. . . . Whatever the case may be, it is undeniable that 
the public opinion has been deeply stirred, so much so that 
hundreds of persons, coming from many parts, have hurried 
to the grotto without even taking the precaution to seek the 
attitude of religious authority. : 

“With these facts before us, desirous to enlighten the public 
opinion on this matter, we decided to appoint a board of 
inquiry, whose conclusion permits us to declare the following: 

“The inquiry on the alleged apparitions and miraculous 
cures at Val d’Or being terminated, we believe it opportune 
to make public herewith, through the present letter, the 
following statement: There is no proof in the case of Pier- 
rette Regimbald. ; 

“Let this letter be read from the pulpit at all Masses on 
the Sunday following its reception.” 

This rules out credibility in the alleged visions. 


Laity and the Divine Office 


May the Divine Office be read by the laity? Would a lay 
person gain any indulgences by reading the Office? 


Most certainly lay people may read the Divine Office. In 
fact, many lay Catholics have adopted the practice of reciting 
the whole or a part of the Divine Office daily. We do not 
know of any indulgences which may be gained by the laity. 
The only indulgences listed in Preces et Pia Opera refer to 
priests, clerics, and those living in religious communities. 


Scriptural Text 


In the Gospel according to St. Luke (21:33), Our Lord 
says: “Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will 
not pass away.” (See also St. Mark 13:31) In such a case 
how can there be eternity in heaven? Moreover, if heaven 
and earth do pass away, who will be left to hear God's 
words—J.M. 


The difficulty is more apparent than real. It seems to arise 
in part from confusion about the meaning of the word 
“heaven.” In the present text it does not refer to the home 
of the blessed but to the firmament, that is, the arch or vault 
of the sky. 

The greater part of the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke is 
devoted to foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
end of the world. Our Lord emphasizes the certainty of His 
prophecy when He says: “Heaven and earth will pass away, 
but my words will not pass away.” This means that the present 
form of the heavens and the earth which seems so firm and 
stable will pass away and be changed. In contrast to the pass- 
ing away and the changing of these physical things, the words 
of Christ, which in themselves can be considered transitory, 
will remain forever true and the events they predict will be 
most certainly accomplished. 

The manner of speech used by Christ was familiar to those 
who heard Him, for we have a somewhat similar passage in 
the Old Testament. In the Book of Isaias (51:6) we read: 
“Lift up your eyes to heaven, and look down to the earth 
beneath: for the heavens shall vanish like smoke, and the 
earth be worn away like a garment, and the inhabitants there- 
of shall perish in like manner: but my salvation shall be for 
ever, and my justice shall not fail.” 

The text consequently has no reference to heaven when 
this term is used to indicate the home or state of the blessed. 
Neither has it reference to ‘God's word” in the sense in which 
this expression is sometimes used as being synonymous with 
all of God's revelation. It refers specifically to the certainty 
that the events foretold by the words of Christ will come to 


pass. 
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—_ Repplier, frail old 
lady in a red brick house, 


whose pen has long lain idle 


N A red brick house in downtown 

Philadelphia lives Agnes Repplier, 
the distinguished essay writer. For many 
years she has resided there, and around 
her the city has reared its tall buildings 
whose shadows now fall gently on her 
home. With its reddish bricks, white 
marble steps, and polished brass knocker, 
it adds a touch of the old South to this 
city of the Quakers. Modern civilization 
has crowded very close to her, and even 
the narrow, little street, once so quiet 
and dignified, now forms a speedy artery 
for noisy traffic. 

“Once inside the house,” said a visi- 
tor, “the noise of the present fades with 
the closing of the front door, and the 
peace and quiet of the past prevail.” 
The interior is Victorian in style, with 
gray walls and hangings. Gray, too, is 
the color of the many books that panel 
the sides of the parlor. Old-fashioned, 
gilt-framed photographs of friends, long 
since dead, recall another period when 
these same friends came to chat with 
the frail, old lady who now rests com- 
fortably in the large easy chair by the 
window. 

“Life is pretty empty when you out- 
live your friends,” she said, as she caught 
the visitor’s eye wandering from one 
photograph to another. “Yes, some are 
dead a long time, but I live on, cherish- 
ing their memories,” added the remark- 
able woman whose essays have been a 
joy to readers for more than half a 
century. 

The years have taken their toll, but 
her mind is still keen, and the wit that 


flashed so frequently in her work still . 


charms her guests. For some years walk- 
ing has been difficult, even with a cane. 
She confessed shyly, however, that her 
infirmity has its compengations, for she 
can indulge in the luxury of staying in 
bed until after lunch in order to harbor 
her strength. Sunday, however, is ex- 
cluded, for on this day, unless prevented 
by illness or inclement weather, she 
leaves the house to attend Mass. 

“My life has been rather uninterest- 
ing,” she said. “I just lived, that’s all. 
I selected writing at nineteen because I 
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lean of American Essayists 


By JOHN J. BARRY 


needed money to help support my fam- 
ily. I made my place and sold my 
work . . . Writing has been hard work— 
very hard work. It’s better if one can 


write novels—they pay more—but I 
couldn't .. . I had no imagination what- 
soever.”’ 


Old friends who visit her tell of her 
cherished custom’of serving tea in lovely 
china teacups, and how careful they are 
lest clumsy fingers break one of her 
prized possessions. The one she uses is 
over a hundred and fifty years old, 
dainty, fragile, beautiful. Between sips 
the conversation turns on many Subjects, 
some on the present, others on the past. 
It may be about tea and those delightful 


essays in her book, To Think of Tea, in 
which she cleverly reveals how English 
civilization was built on “tea and 
cricket.” 

The crackling of logs in the fire may 
draw the visitor’s attention to the fire- 
place, looking in vain for the descendant 
of the cat which she portrayed so inti- 
mately in her book, The Fireside Sphinx. 
“Was not this room the scene of Agrip- 
pina’s triumphs?” “Yes,” she answers 
reminiscently, “she was my favorite pet; 
dead now for more than forty years, 
but her memory still lingers.” After a 
short pause she says: “My passion on 
earth is cats, but I'll not have another. 
I get too fond of them. Then, my house- 


“I made my place and sold my work. . .. Writing has been hard work—very hard work” 








keeper has hysterics when she sees live 
cats.” She adds that she compromises by 
keeping glass statues of felines scattered 
about the house. 

Her memories reach far into the past, 
for she was born before the Civil War. 
But her interest is in the world of the 
present. “War is stupid and barbaric,” 


she told a visitor, “but still man’s a fight- 
ing animal, and I guess he’ll fight to the 
end.” She added that men should return 


to the fancy attire of George Washing- 
ton’s time in order “to save themselves 
from oblivion as individuals,” instead of 
dressing alike, with only a slight change 
in the color of a necktie to distinguish 
one from another. ‘““The American boy is 
all right; he has his head screwed on the 
right way. The girls, however, have lost 
the art of blushing, but they’re happier 
that way. They are not as hard-boiled 
as they pretend to be. . . . Women who 
work before marrying make the best 
wives. 

To learn the story of Agnes Rep- 
plier’s long life, we must turn to her 
books, especially her last, entitled Eight 
Decades, published when she was eighty 
years of age. In this volume she prefaces 
sixteen of her favorite essays with a de- 
lightful biographical sketch of the high 
lights of her interesting career. It is 
divided into eight parts, each represent- 
ing a span of ten years. 

Che first is dated 1867 and opens with 
these words: “I am ten years old, and I 
can read.” The statement seems unim- 
portant, for most children can read at 
that age. “But it is not so with me,” 
writes Agnes. “Three years of intensive 
training have conquered the sluggish 
mind that could not be brought to see 
any connection between the casual and 
meaningless things called letters and all 
the sweetness and delight that lay be- 
tween the covers of books.” 

For some years her mother had ‘read 
to her, hoping that she would eventually 
learn to read by herself. The plan failed 
ind her mother then refused to read to 
her and forbade others to do so. This 
was a terrible predicament for a little 
girl who loved fairy stories and lived in 
he realm of the imagination. These 
were days of black despair. “Then,” she 
says, “I sized up -the situation, sur- 
rendered at discretion, and quickly, 
though not easily, learned to read.” 

\ short time later she was sent to 
Eden Hall, a boarding school for girls 
conducted by the French Ursuline Nuns. 
She tells about her life there in a de- 
lightful collection of essays, In Our 
Convent Days, written thirty years after 
her graduation. The happy, carefree 
days of a Catholic childhood, her com- 
panions, the little romances, the keen 
rivalries, her intense love for the Blessed 
Virgin—all are told simply and beauti- 
fully in a tender, reminiscent manner. 

It seems evident that as the memories 
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of this period flocked to her mind, and 
the smiling faces of little companions, 
long since forgotten, loomed out of the 
past, there came poignant regrets that 
time had made so many drastic changes 


not only in schoolmates but in the , 


school itself. “Even the iron hand of 
discipline has been relaxed; for the long 
line of girls whom I now watch filing 
sedately in and out of the chapel have 
been taught to rule themselves, to use 
their wider liberty with discretion. I 
wonder if liberty, coupled with discre- 
tion, is worth having when one is eleven 
years old. I wonder if it be part of wis- 
dom to be wise so soon.” 


FTER being graduated from Eden 

Hall she attended a finishing school 
conducted by Miss Agnes Irwin, who 
later became president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Judging her few years in school 
with the requirements of today, Miss 
Repplier had comparatively little formal 
training. Years of private study, how- 
ever, made her the cultured woman 
whom five great universities honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Letters; 
another gave her the Laetare Medal. 
In 1925 she was elected to the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and ten 
years later this same organization pre- 
sented her with a gold medal in recogni- 
tion of her work. 

When she began writing at the age 
of nineteen, she sent some short stories 
to the Catholic World. Sometime later 
she went to New York to meet the edi- 
tor, Father Hecker. Very gently he told 
her that her stories were “little more 
than blurred and badly depicted tran- 
scripts of other people’s books.” When 
the first shock had partly subsided, he 
added: “You are essentially a bookish 
person and should write essays, not fic- 
tion. I do not believe you will ever make 
a story writer.” He recommended that 
she write an essay on Ruskin, and he 
promised to publish it, if the paper 
met his expectations. 

With wounded pride and shattered 
hopes, she returned home. Dejection, 
however, was short lived, for a deter- 
mination made strong by youthful ambi- 


tion urged her on. Eagerly she studied 
Ruskin and eventually completed her 
paper. She sent it to Father Hecker who 
accepted it, the first in her long and 
illustrious series of essays. 

Hex second essay appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, then regarded as the 


most fastidious paper in America, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the editor, 
recognized in her work that latent talent 
that needed only encouragement to de. 
velop it. This part he furnished by urg. 
ing her to write for his paper. Quick 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered, Agnes became the most frequent 
contributor during the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties, and during the next fifty years 
she sent over half of her two hundred 
essays to the Atlantic. 

In 1905, Dr. William Furness, the 
pastor of one of the foremost churches 
in Philadelphia, inquired about the 
Boston woman who was writing those 
delightful essays in the Atlantic under 
the name of Agnes Repplier. ‘Boston 
Woman!” was the quick reply. “Why 
she’s your neighbor living just around 
the corner from you.” 

“Growing fame and popularity, how- 
ever, came only from hard, very hard 
work,” said Agnes. Every day she toiled 
at her desk from nine until one or two 
o'clock. It didn’t make any difference 
whether the day, or the pen, or the 
mood was good or bad, she forced her- 
self to work during this period. On some 
days she accomplished much; on others, 
she hardly laid a pen to paper. A great 
deal of laborious writing ended in the 
wastebasket. The afternoons were given 
entirely to rest and recreation. 

During her working hours she 
dreaded interruptions. But they came, 
sometimes frequently. Young writers 
usurped many of her precious minutes 
by barging into her study with manu- 
scripts, asking her to read them. There 
was one who took more than her share 
of a visitor's privilege. On leaving, she 
said, “I’m sure there is something else 
I wanted to say to you.” Miss Repplier 
inquired patiently, “Perhaps, my dear, 
it was to say good-by?” 

In spite of her set program of work, 
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» When G. K. Chesterton’ was 
asked the traditional question, 
“What single book would you take 
with you if you were cast away on 
a desert island,” he answered sim- 
ply, “Thomas’ Guide to Practical 

Shipbuilding.” 
—Maisie Ward, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton 
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she was no literary recluse living quietly 
with her books. She traveled extensively, 
jectured frequently, made a host of 
friends, and took an active part in civic 
affairs. As President of the Contempo- 
rary Club of Philadelphia, she gave the 
organization one of the most brilliant 
years in its history. The club was com- 
posed of men and women prominent 
in the city, with meetings once a month 
to discuss selected topics. Many a heated 
argument was settled by her quiet wit, 
her graciousness, and charm. It was she 
who got Henry James, the novelist, to 
address the club. Shortly before he gave 
his address, he whispered to her that 
she tell the audience that this was his 
first speech in public. “I declined the 
privilege,” said Agnes later, “because 
when I was taught to play bridge my 
teacher said as parting advice, ‘Now go 
play, but never tell anyone you are a 
beginner, or they will be captious about 
everything you do.’” 

Between periods of writing and lec- 
turing to clubs and college groups in 
many sections of the country, she took 
long vacations abroad. She had a great 
love for France, and there she spent 
many happy seasons. Her flair for things 
French may be traced to the fact that 
from her father’s side came “a liberal 
dash of French blood,” which evidently 
dominated “the sober English current” 
inherited from her mother, a native of 
Maryland. 

Other countries, too, she visited, each 
contributing something beautiful which 
she wove into her writing for the pleas- 
ure and enlightenment of her many 
readers. She spent a year in Rome, the 
Immortal City, which she said “has 
beauty beyond compare, and the secrets 
of life and death, and a message for 
every receptive soul.” Another year 
found her in Egypt, living with friends 
in a houseboat, leisurely exploring the 
secrets of the Nile, the solemn river of 
antiquity, forever dreaming of ancient 
days and vanished splendor. During one 
glorious summer she cruised along the 
European shore of the purple Mediter- 
ranean, viewing scenes of interest and 
touching out-of-the-way places where 
visitors are rarely seen. 

Even advancing years failed to dull 
her interest in traveling. “I am seventy 
years old,” she writes, “a gray age 
weighted with uncompromising Biblical 
allusions. It ought to have a gray out- 
look, but it hasn't, because a glint of 
dazzling sunshine is dancing merrily 
ahead of me.” She was referring to her 
appointment by President Coolidge as 
one of the six American Commissioners 
to attend the Seville Exposition in hon- 
or of Christopher Columbus. With the 
eagerness of a schoolgirl, she made ready 
and sailed on her mission of good will. 
For four memorable months she reveled 
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in the beauties of old Spain, enjoying, 
as she said, every moment of it. 

For a more intimate picture ot this 
remarkable woman, however, we must 
turn to her essays, for they mirror her 
character, her likes and dislikes, her in- 
terests and ideals. The themes she dis- 
cusses range over a wide field, and to 
each she brings dignity, scholarship, and 
culture. She makes no attempt to propa- 
gandize any pet theory or to reform the 
world. Crystal clear is her writing, and 
the reader is never in doubt as to what 
she is driving at. 

Sometimes she is brusque, to the 
point. If she doesn’t like some fad or 
“ism” which may affect the well-being 
of the nation, she lashes out with 
righteous indignation. During the First 
World War she fought the enemy witha 
rapierlike pen. When prohibition in- 
fected the moral fiber of the country, 





> Wrinkles should merely indicate 
where smiles have been. 
—MARK TWAIN 





she again unsheathed her sharpest pen 
to ridicule the puritanical law that had 
no right to exist in a democracy. 

Ordinarily, however, she is tolerant 
in her attitude, never judging con- 
temptuously but rather sympathetically. 

One critic called her “the daughter 
of Addison,” because like that genial 
writer, she, too, expresses a philosophy 
of life that is sane, amusing, and stimu- 
lating. “Life,” she says, “is neither a 
pleasure nor a calamity. We are all 
painfully aware of the seamy side of 
life, because we are scratched by the 
seams”; and “the book of the world is 
full of knowledge we need to acquire, 
of lessons we need to learn, of wisdom 
we need to assimilate.” 

Of her own sex she says: “The super- 
lative complacency of American women 
is due largely to the oratorical adulation 
of men—an adulation that has no more 
substance than has the foam on beer.” 
She advises women that it were better 
to have “less chatter in the ranks,” and 
warns of the danger of being handi- 
capped by a conviction of their own 
goodness. In words that no cautious man 
would dare to write, she pictures women 
as “brightening up wonderfully under 
the beneficial influence of other people’s 
misfortunes.” In a similar vein she turns 
her attention to the superficial girl: “She 
has probably never read a single master- 
piece of our language. She has never 
been moved by a noble poem or stirred 
to the quick by a well-told page of his- 
tory. She has never opened the doors 
of her mind for the reception of a vigor- 
ous thought or the solution of a mental 
problem.” 





In a sympathetic mood, she tells of 
our failure in handling youth: “Boys 
are turned into bandits and thugs and 
housebreakers because they are not al- 
lowed to work and earn money. Most 
of them would rather work than steal; 
but that fatal word, child labor, blocks 
their path. They may be six feet tall, 
but in the eyes of the law they are still 
wearing pinafores. They ought to spend 
improving evenings in club rooms, but 
they don’t. They ought to cultivate little 
gardens and be moved to gentle thoughts 
by a delphinium, but they one and all 
prefer cigarettes.” She concludes by 
stating that all boys like money to buy 
“harmless, needless things,” and they 
want it “imperatively and insistently.” 
They will work for it, if given a chance; 
if not, some of them are ready, “as a 
last resort,” to steal it. 

In these troublous days, superpatriots 
rise up in every community. Every war 
produces a breed of them. Miss Rep- 
plier knew them well in the last con- 
flict, and her portrayal of them fits the 
present species: “There are Americans 
who appear to love their country for 
much the same reason that Stevenson's 
‘child’ loves the ‘friendly cow:’ 

‘She gives me cream with all her might 

To eat with apple tart.’” 

Then she adds this clever turn: 
“When the supply of cream runs short, 
the patriot’s love runs shorter . . . he 
holds violent mass-meetings to complain 
of the cow, of the quality of the cream, 
and of its distribution.” 

Some critics have complained that she 
uses too many quotations in her essays, 
making them a mere mosaic of other 
people’s thoughts. Such is not the case. 
She does draw frequently from many 
and diverse authors, but the selections 
are woven in so naturally and so skill- 
fully that they merely add greater luster 
to pages already bright. History and 
literature are her principal sources, and 
from them she culled those unforget- 
table statements that seem to etch their 
beauty or truth on the reader’s mind. 
Many an author, long forgotten, she has 
revived by a single quotation of exqui- 
site beauty. 

For eight years now her pen has 
lain idle on her desk. Its work is 
finished. When the years of its owner 
mounted to eighty, writing was discon- 
tinued. Old friends begged for at least 
one more essay, but Miss Repplier was 
adamant in her gentle but firm refusal. 
“If you write after that age,” she said, 
“you won't add to your reputation, but 
you might diminish it.” Sixty years of 
writing were sufficient, a longer span than 
most writers have enjoyed or hope to 
enjoy. And the product of that period 
has been one of uniform excellence, one 
that has won for her the title of “Dean 
of American Essayists.” 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Chinese Pageant 


LUTE SONG is the kind of delicacy with which playgoers 

served all too infrequently. It has beauty, simplicity, and 
charm underneath its colorful pageantry, and if, as the critics 
claim, the pace is pedestrian—that is as it should be in a 
Chinese drama. 

Based on the centuries-old classic, Pi-Pa-Ki, the current 
idaptation by Will Irwin and the late Sidney Howard has a 

cial musical score by Raymond Scott and a lavish Robert 
Edmond Jones décor. There is also an occasional “Chu-Chin- 
Chow” tendency, which while it adds to the beauty of the 
performance does detract from the play itself. 

Some of the features stem from present-day Broadway rather 
han ancient China: the Scott score and the Mary Martin 
performance, to name two. The former is effective to a degree 

the Swing Street manner, and Miss Martin suffers daintily, 
ut not too convincingly, in a series of Valentina drapes. 
However, in the musical interludes she atones for all that 
with typically Martin-ish renditions of the show’s hit tunes— 

Mountain High, Valley Low” and “Monkey See, Monkey 
Do 

On the credit side is the simplicity with which the story is 
related; the imagination and impeccable taste utilized in its 
presentation; and the lush, flowing beauty of its displays of 
Oriental pageantry. 

The fourteenth-century story tells of a young scholar who is 
ippointed to a court position by the current Son of Heaven. 
He must leave his parents and young wife to take up the high 
post and marry, against his will, a Princess of the court. 
Famine strikes his home province, and his parents die. His 
first wife sets out to find him and after a complicated and 
lreary trek reaches his palace. As in all good fairy tales, the 
inhappy young magistrate and his childhood sweetheart find 


heir happiness. 


Yul Brynner does very well as the distraught hero, and 
Helen Craig, McKay Morris, Clarence Derwent, Augustin 
Duncan, and Mildred Dunnock maintain the spirit and the 


tempo of the drama with austere effectiveness. 

Judged by, modern standards the play is slight indeed, but 
perhaps it is our modern rules which need re-examination. 
Lute Song supplies an interlude of languid beauty and a 
refreshing oasis in the aridity of the modern commercial 
theater. Though the Chinese scholar may dispute its authen- 
ticity, to the parched playgoer it is a visual novelty and a 
delight. 7 
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Mary Martin and Mary Ann Reeve in “Lute Song,” up- 
to-date version of a fourteenth-century Chinese drama 


Sophocles—1946 


Limited in appeal, Katharine Cornell's production of 
ANTIGONE rates attention primarily as a curio. This ver- 
sion of the Sophocles tragedy was written by Jean Anouilh 
and first presented in Paris during the period of the Nazi 
occupation. Played against a gray cyclorama by actors in 
modern evening dress, the classic script loses much of its 
power and force. Strangely, even the work of Miss Cornell 
is many notches below her usual standard. Pitted against the 
cold cynicism and brilliant timing of Cedric Hardwicke's 
Creon, the Cornell interpretation of Antigone comes off 
second best. 

In modernizing Sophocles, the Parisian author has erred in 
diluting the somber tone of the original with a collection of 
Hollywood wisecracks and cheap humor. The story of the 
dictator of Thebes and his ruthless rule loses dramatic vigor 
and much of its conviction through such “modernization.” 
Horace Braham provides a helpful prop as the Chorus, while 
Wesley Addy, Bertha Belmore, and Ruth Matteson assist ably. 
But a major portion of the honors in this twentieth-century 
interpretation of Sophocles belongs, quite definitely, to Hard- 
wicke. 


Two New Comedies 


Bellamy Partridge’s JANUARY THAW is a mildly enter- 
taining humor-piece with a bucolic background, a few 
sprightly quips, and the usual quota of comic complications. 
It concerns an author who seeks the peace and quiet of a 
pastoral setting to write his novel. Instead he finds that he 
must share his farmhouse retreat with a rustic couple who 
have hereditary rights and a penchant for keeping baby pigs 
in the parlor. Robert Kieth and Lorna Lynn contribute the 
best performances among the humans in this partly objec- 
tionable rustic romp. 
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BORN YESTERDAY is a slick concoction consisting of 
equal portions of wisecracking humor, sentiment, and social 
significance 4 la left of center. Needless to add, it is a resound- 
ing hit, giving promise of being a fixture on the playbill for 
some months to come. It is the story of a racketeering thug 
who has risen to a position where he has “his own” Senator 
and ambitions to secure the scrap-metal concession in Europe. 
He also has a girl friend, a vapid, beminked chorine, who 
eventually leaves him for a more socially conscious gentleman 
-an intense young reporter from the New Republic! Pos- 
sessing all the ingredients for Broadway success, including 
suggestive humor, this fast-paced comedy with Paul Douglas 
and Judy Holliday in the leading roles will undoubtedly 
attract more attention and acclaim than it merits. 


Off Target 


THE HOODLUM SAINT is a confused and confusing 
drama which misses fire both as entertainment and as a tribute 
to St. Dismas, the Good Thief. In handling the religious 
aspect of the plot, all concerned with the production fumbled 
the ball. The result is a curiously inexpert and unconvincing 
blend. 

William Powell is starred as a newspaperman vet of World 
War I who finds himself on the unemployed list. Four of his 
pals played by James Gleason, Frank McHugh, Slim Sum- 
merville, and Rags Ragland, and a café torch singer aid him 
in a get-rich-quick plan. It succeeds, and he is catapulted into 
Wall Street prominence. After establishing his old friends 
in a pool hall, and weary of helping them out of endless 
scrapes, he drops them entirely. 

Hearing the story of St. Dismas and discovering in it a 
plausible excuse for disentangling himself, he had told the 
boys that it had been the Good Thief who had been getting 
them out of their troubles with the law. Impressed, they set 
up a St. Dismas Fund with headquarters in the poolroom. 
They do a considerable amount of good, but then—for no 
apparent reason—decide to turn it into a racket. Just as the 
police are about to close in on them, Powell returns, makes 
a profession of faith before the statue of St. Dismas, and 
reconverts his pals. 

Though the motive was undoubtedly sincere, the mounting 
in this case is inept, with a dime-novel twist that is hardly 
worthy of the theme. There is a story for Hollywood in 
Dismas, the Good Thief. Unfortunately, this is not it! (MGM) 


Olivia de Havilland and Ray Milland covet the 
same bottle in “The Well-Groomed Bride” 
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Reviews in Brief 


Rehabilitation and murder are blended with moderately 
exciting resultt in THE BLUE DAHLIA, featuring the 
smooth-working team of Alan Ladd and Veronica Lake. 
Characters and situations are on the sordid side, but the 
mixture has been handled with an expert melodramatic touch 
and presented at a fast clip. The acting is uniformly fine with 
Hugh Beaumont, William Bendix, Doris Dowling, Howard 
da Silva, and Frank Faylen in support. For the adult mystery- 
fan who prefers action to plausibility. (Paramount) 


TWO SISTERS FROM BOSTON is a pleasant adult musi- 
cal about two girls seeking singing careers in New York. One 
sets her sights for the Metropolitan; the other decides to con- 
centrate on popular songs. Kathryn Grayson and June Allyson 
are likeable and vocally pleasing as the sisters, and Lauritz 
Melchior, Jimmy Durante, and Peter Lawford help keep 
the story moving along conventional, but always popular, 
lines. (MGM) 


Reminiscent of a Bronté or Jane Austen novel, DRAGON- 
WYCK is a somber, brooding period romance set in the 
pre-Civil War Hudson River Valley. Its principal figures are 
the patroon of Dragonwyck, who runs his estate along feudal 
lines, and his distant cousin who serves as governess. After 
the mysterious death of his wife, they marry. It is then that 
she discovers he is addicted to drugs and had actually poisoned 
his first wife. In a highly melodramatic sequence, the de- 
mented patroon destroys both himself and his baronial man- 
sion. Vincent Price is especially fine in a difficult role, setting 
the pace for Gene Tierney, Walter Huston, Spring Byington, 
Anne Revere, and the others in the cast. Superior adult fare. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Phat old plot stand-by—the will—emerges again in a light- 
weight comedy-with-music entitled CINDERELLA JONES. 
Produced two years ago for war-conscious audiences, it is one 
of those frothy adult antics designed to amuse the indiscrimi- 
nating. A girl welder is informed that she is to inherit a 
fabulous sum under the terms of her uncle’s will—provided 
that she marry a man of high intelligence by a certain date, 
etc., etc., etc. Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, William Prince, Ruth 
Donnelly, and Edward Everett Horton make it seem more 
attractive and bouyant than it actually is. (Warner Bros.) 


Chie} players in the entertaining “Two Sisters 
From Boston” pose for the photographer 
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(THE BANDIT OF SHERWOOD FOREST will certainly 
prove a delight for the matinee trade. All the ingredients 
necessary for a juvenile carousel are present in this Techni- 
color spluxge with the son of the legendary Robin Hood as 
the principal figure. While the main appeal is for the young- 
rs, the photographic effects and the general excellence of 
production will satisfy the average adult moviegoer. 
Cornel Wilde, Anita Louise, and Henry Daniell are starred. 
Columbia) 


MURDER AT THE MUSIC HALL is routine mystery 
spruced up with an ice-revue background and an un- 
sually able cast. Measuring up to the standard of adult 
hodunits, this can be recommended as second-choice enter- 
nment. William Marshall, Nancy Kelly, Ann Rutherford, 
William Gargan, and Jerome Cowan are outstanding in the 
cast. (Republic) 


[f the usually astute Howard Hughes releases THE OUT- 
LAW as he now threatens to do, it will be the most colossal 
inder of his career. Unbelievably absurd in almost every 
partment, it rates as a weird bit of erotica, rather than the 
iboration of mature minds. Such usually reliable thes- 
pians as Walter Huston and Thomas Mitchell must shudder 
when they think of their appearance in this mess. Theater- 
ners are advised to stock up on fumigants before showing 
(United Artists) 


\ smooth, suave comedy bit made doubly enjoyable by the 
performance of Olivia de Havilland, Ray Milland, and James 
Gleason, THE WELL-GROOMED BRIDE is first-rate adult 

It might be called a champagne farce, with the two 
rincipals intent on securing the last remaining magnum of 
impagne in San Francisco. He is a Navy Lieutenant, 
rdered by his skipper to secure the bottle for the christening 
of an aircraft carrier. She is a bride-to-be with other ideas 
the use of champagne. It’s all settled amicably and to the 
ne of many audience laughs. Better-than-average light 
medy for the grown-ups. (Paramount) 


Produced in England during the rocket-bomb days, A 
YANK IN LONDON tells of a GI's romance with a girl in 
British nobility. Basically, it is the age-old boy-meets-girl 
pattern, but director Herbert Wilcox has deftly maneuvered 
hts and shadows, humor and tragedy with unusually good 
its. Anna Neagle is a charming heroine and Dean Jagger 


‘lan Ladd and Veronica Lake are again a romantic team 
in the melodramatic presentation, “The Blue Dahlia” 
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a convincing Yank in Grosvenor Square, Rex Harrison, 
Robert Morley, Jane -Darwell, and Irene Manning handle 
their supporting assignments with ease in this adult romance, 
(20th Century-Fox—ABC) 


THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE, James M. 
Cain’s sordid tale of illicit lover, murder, and degeneracy has 
been brought to the screen with Lana Turner, John Garfield, 
and Cecil Kellaway in the leading roles. Though the screen 
play has been given a rather thorough scrubbing, it still fails 
to measure up either as palatable entertainment or worth 
while movie-making. The performances of the stars are keyed 
to the general unpleasant atmosphere of this objectionable 
production. (MGM) 


The emergence of a new star in Mark Stevens is probably 
the outstanding feature of FROM THIS DAY FORWARD, 
a narrative of young love’s difficulties that follows familizr 
channels. Joan Fontaine is the nominal star, but she is over- 
shadowed by Stevens, who makes a highly successful debut 
in a demanding role. Related via the flash-back method, the 
romance, marriage, and subsequent financial troubles of a 
rather typical young couple make interesting viewing. Rose- 
marty DeCamp, Henry Morgan, Renny McEvoy, and Arline 
Judge turn in clear-cut characterizations in this adult romance 
devoid of the usual Hollywood glitter trappings. (RKO- 
Radio) 


Television 


Considering the low state into which radio comedy has 
fallen in recent seasons, the emergence of television as a 
mightier entertainment force than either radio or the movies 
gives cause for some alarm. Like radio it will be, of necessity, 
a living-room fixture; more than radio it will bring sight as 
well as sound into the home, regulated only by the nebulous 
censorship exercised by the networks. 

A broadcasting company executive recently striving to 
reassure uneasy future television-set owners on the quality 
of programs to be presented, claimed they would measure 
up in every respect to the level of our present radio material. 
The gentleman was not trying to be funny, but he did suc- 
ceed! Or perhaps he just hasn’t had the time to tune in on 
some of our high-priced comics or those neuroses-ridden day- 
time serials or the propaganda geniuses on the news programs. 

If television can offer no better at this stage of its develop- 
ment, what can we expect when it supplants radio? 


William Bendix (shown with Alan Ladd) is responsible 
for many of the lighter moments in “The Blue Dahlia” 
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Woman’s Place in the World 


AT A RECENT Communion breakfast there were three 
speakers—a Monsignor, a judge, and a woman. In the course 
of their talks, each of the three spoke about the Holy Father's 
remarks to women in his recent widely quoted statement to 
the women of Italy, which shows how much this brief speech 
has interested people. It was interesting also to see how 
differently the clergyman and the woman had reacted to it. 
The first thought there was nothing unusual or new in the 
Pope’s remarks. The other thought it really revolutionary 
in some of its statements. I found myself in agreement with 
the woman. 

I saw recently a review of this papal speech, or rather a 
review of a discussion guide on it. The review seemed to me 
a watering down of the Pope’s statements. The priest who 
wrote the review rather agreed with the Monsignor. He called 
it a clear pronouncement of woman’s present position. Until 
this definite pronouncement woman’s place was pointed out 
as being in the home and she was considered by many as out 
of place inthe business, political, and social worlds. But 
the Pope realizes, said the reviewer, that there will be more 
single women now because of the war, and therefore women 
who “by service or vocation for the state of virginity in the 
world have no family responsibilities should go into action 
so the home and family may have stanch defenders.” 

The Holy Father does say that, but it is only a part of what 
he says. The reviewing priest can hardly be blamed for taking 
the part for the whole since for years many priests have been 
telling women that the home and the family are their first 
and great responsibilities. They were right too; they still 
are. . 

The reviewer then goes on to say that the Holy Father is 
a realist. But he is realistic not only in thinking that a great 
many single women ought to work for social betterment, but 
because he thinks that all women ought to interest themselves 
in the present political scene. This the woman speaker made 
clear by quoting directly from the document. So now that 
the Holy Father has changed his mind in view of present 
conditions, and writes clearly why he has done so, perhaps 
others will be induced to do the same. 


An Unusual Statement 


THERE IS PLENTY in the document to show it is a 
most unusual statement from so conservative a place as the 
Vatican, from so conservative a person as the Pope. He did not 
qualify it as the reviewer did, or as the Monsignor did. The 
latter thought the speech a restating of things the Church 
has often stated. True, but they were stated as a prelude to 
more, not as the entire text. The equality of men and women, 
for instance—and it is a good thing to have this stated again, 
just so all people will realize that the Church upholds this 
truth. The fact that equality of sexes does not mean identity, 
another valuable thing to hear repeated. The statement that 
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motherhood and home are the natural sphere of woman, and 
the Holy Father adds that a real woman is one who can see 
all the problems of human life in the perspective of the 
family. That is why, he adds, her sense of dignity puts her on 
guard when a social or political order threatens to prejudice 
her mission as a mother or threatens the good of the family. 
All these things are true and have been stated before and 
often. ' 

But there is in his last sentence the first hint of something 
unusual in the Holy Father's statement. He does not stop with 
the repetition of the often-stated truths, all of which the 
Monsignor enumerated. He goes on, and very definitely, to 
speak not only of unmarried women, when he says women 
should get out into the social and political scene of today. 
He makes it clear that the reason he wants Catholic women— 
not special ones, but all of them—to get into public life is in 


order that the home may be saved or, if only endangered, 


may be kept in safety. Definitely he says: “Public life needs 
you, Catholic women and girls.” And later: “The fate of the 
family, of human relations are at stake. They are in your 
hands.” And at the end: “The electoral ballot in the hands of 
Catholic women is an important means toward a fulfillment 
of their strict duty in conscience and especially at the present 
time.” 

There is nothing here that is not astonishingly revolu- 
tionary, it seems to me, and several priests have written to tell 
me they think so. There is nothing in those words that implies 
that only single women ought to act by intelligent study and 
action. I¢ says, “Catholic women and girls’—and that is all. 

At this same breakfast I mentioned, a young woman lawyer 
said a few words after the other speakers had finished. To 
the listening women, hundreds of them and many her friends, 
she said that often when she listened to such talks she wished 
the women who heard them would go home and begin prac- 
ticing what they had heard, do the fine things they had been 
urged to do. 


Let’s Do Something 


IT MIGHT BE a good idea if the Rosary societies and 
altar guilds and women’s auxiliaries got copies of this speech 
and at one of their meetings read it and discussed it, during 
the sewing or during the serving of refreshments, and so 
viewed the present social and political problems in the light 
of the Pope’s advice. The language is clear and the meaning 
is plain. The application should be easy to make. Their re- 
sponse ought to be enthusiastic. 

When the Holy Father asks for money for his poor, it is 
the women of these organizations who heed him most and 
give most quickly. When he asks prayers for some cause, they 
are the ones who pray most fervently. So now, when he says, 
“In your hands lies the fate of human relations,” it is they 
who ought first of all to step forward and do their share to 
help bring the world back to the sanity and peace of true 
Christian love. - 
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Arme pioto 
{ Liberator roars over Chinese coolies as they strain at the back-breaking task of hauling a stone roller over a runway 


Hostel Number (ine By RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P. 


l was Tuesday, August 29, 1944, a hot 
| exciting day for Supu. At 8:30 


A.M. one plane flew over the city. It was 
in American reconnaissance heading for 
Hankow. A half hour later it returned. 
Chen about 10:30 a.m. more than thirty 
American planes flew over in formation, 


evidently on a mission. At 12 noon we 
had an air-raid alarm. A half hour later 
my telephone rang. I was told an Ameri- 
can P-40 had crash-landed at the Supu 
Airfield, located at Kiaokiang, seven 
miles from the city. I inquired if the 
pilot was injured that I might know 
what medicines were needed. I was re- 
lieved when told the man was unhurt. I 
isked the Chinese talking with me to 
put the American on the wire. 

\t the time of this incident Supu Air- 
field was little more than rice paddies 
that had been leveled off. It had no 
\merican personnel, communications, 
» other facilities. Being the only Ameri- 
can inthe Supu County, the officials 
naturally turned to me in this difficulty. 

[ explained the situation to the Ameri- 
can pilot. He told me he was Lt. Henry 
Davis from the Kweilin Air Base, and 
his P-40'\ had smashed up.a hundred 
yards from our field while trying to 
make a forced landing. As he could not 
contact the base at Chihkiang from 
Kiaokiang I told him I would do so. 
Hurrying to the public phone, I re- 
quested the Chihkiang Base to send a 
small plane, the only kind that could 
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possibly land on our field, to pick him 
up. Then, jumping on my mule, I made 
all possible haste to Kiaokiang, arriving 
there in less than an hour. I'll never 
forget the smile and handshake the 
anxious pilot gave me. 

You have to realize this pilot was on 
a mission, his plane shot up, and he was 
forced down on a spot that was only an 
uneven mud flat not marked on the 
aerial map. Those who came out to his 
plane were Chinese who understood no 
English, while he could not speak their 
language. I say, when you realize this, 
you'll understand the Lieutenant's relief 
and happiness when he saw me. 

Lt. Davis was a fine, big boy, only 
twenty years old, hailing from Honolulu. 
He had been in the Air Force two years 
and had seen action over Italy and Ger- 
many and had been in China only three 
months. That day, about fifty-five 
American planes from Kweilin and 
Chihkiang had been on a bombing mis- 
sion to Yochow, Hunan. Thirty Jap 
planes tried to intercept the Americans, 
without success. The Lieutenant had 
shot down two Japs, and a probable 


A Passionist missionary 
meets the American Air Forces 


in Hunan, China 





third, when one of the Zeroes riddled 
his gas tank, forcing him to leave lest 
he come down in enemy territory. “Had 
I another quart of gas,” he said, “I could 
have made a safe landing instead of 
smashing up. My radio was also affected, 
for, while I was able to hear, I could not 
send a message. Father, you'll never 
know what meeting you here means to 
me.” 

Because it was late afternoon, enemy 
planes were still in the air. Therefore, 
Chihkiang would not send a small plane 
that had no protection to Supu. They 
promised to send one early next morn- 
ing. We started for Supu. The Chinese 
provided the pilot with a sedan chair, 
but he preferred to walk. Then and 
there we manufactured a Chinese name 
for the Lieutenant. We called him “Da- 
vey,” meaning “David,” the nearest we 
could come to “Davis.” He had never 
ridden a mule, so we gave him his first 
ride on “Jane,” my old reliable. Word 
had spread of the arrival of the Amer- 
ican. But in one village, before reaching 
Supu City, some of the people, not 
acquainted with events, spying Lieuten- 
ant Davis on my mule, said: “That must 
be a new Sen Fu (Father) coming to the 
Mission.” 

At the outskirts of the city we were 
met by the Magistrate (Mayor) of Supu, 
with all the other civil and military 
officials, a band, and a group of soldiers 
who were to escort us through the City. 
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It was to bea parade. Each house bor- 

dering the line of march had orders to” 

shoot at least $40.00 worth of fire- 

» crackers. There was a great din with the 

urecrackers, clapping of hands, and the 

yelling of children. The Lieutenant en- 

joyed the excitement and said: “This ts 

something to write home about.” The 

parade ended at the Yamen, the official 

residence of the Magistrate, where re- 

freshments were prepared. There were 

peanuts, candy, cakes with tea, and even 

a watermelon. Lieutenant Davis was 

both thirsty and hungry. His last meal 

had been early that morning. He did not 

care for tea and asked for cold water. 

The only water available was hot water. 

After two hours of entertainment, in- 

duding more firecrackers, I managed to 

get Lt. Davis to the Mission. Ten soldiers 

were appointed to guard it that night. 

Entering the Mission, his eyes opened 

wide. “This is like home,” he said. At 

“ the Mission we boil our water, bottle 

it, place it in the well, and it becomes 

4 ice water. The Lieutenant enjoyed it. 

o We then had a hot chicken supper and 

black coffee, and Lt. Davis said he “felt 

swell.” The quiet and cleanliness of the 

Mission, plus food cooked in American 

foreign’ style were a welcome surprise 

to him, “for I never thought such a thing 

was possible here in the interior of 
China,” he stated. 

After a good night’s rest we arose 
early and were ready to leave for the 
airfield at 6:30. The Magistrate and the 
officials, the people who worked under 
them, the soldiers and the band, were 
waiting to give the flyers a send-off. The 
Magistrate gave a speech and presented 
the Lieutenant with a red and blue silk 
pennant, a token of the appreciation and 
the gratitude of the Chinese for the help 
the Americans were giving in the strug- 
gle against the Japanese. Then we had 
another parade through the city. Outside 
the city each official shook the Lieu- 
tenant’s hand. ‘Then, ten __ soldiers 
escorted us to the field. After a brief 
wait we heard the drone of a plane. It 
was soon overhead, then circled the 
field giving us a “buzz,” then landed. 
It was a basic trainer, a small two- 
seater plane, piloted by a Lieutenant 
Binks of Philadelphia. He was de- 
lighted to meet a priest from his own 
home town, for he was a Catholic from 
St. Philomena’s Parish in Lansdowne. 
A few weeks later I was saddened to 
hear he had -been killed in action. 
Father Marcellus White, C.P., who was 
Chaplain at the Chihkiang Field gave 
me the information. He also added that 
Lieutenant Binks was a fine Catholic, 
most exact in attending Holy Mass and 
receiving the Sacraments. After a smoke 
and a chat, the two flyers climbed into 
the plane and were off. This: was the 
first time the Americans landed on the 
Supu Field, and it is typical of many 
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Workers put stones in place for runway at modern airfield in China 


instances that followed, until our field 
became one of the largest air bases in 
China. It was the one that the 
most advanced, and nearest enemy ter- 
ritory, after such places as Hengyang, 
Paoking, Kweilin, and Liuchow had 
been captured by the Japanese. 

In December, 1944, the Japanese 
pushed through near Kweiyang. That 
pocketed the Passionist Missions. Any 
day they might be encircled. The Amer- 
ican Embassy warned us to get out. The 
American Air Force flew the Sisters,.and 
most of our priests to Kunming, the 
capital of the Province of Yunnan. 
Those of us who remained decided if 
the worst were to come, we would move 
into the north of our Vicariate, then 
overland through Szechuen to Chung- 
king, and fly from there to Calcutta, 


was 





Raphael Vance, C. P., missionary, and 
chaplain to American soldiers in Supu 


India. Thank God, the Japanese ve- 
treated from the Kweichow sector, and 
we were able to hold on to our Missions. 

Christmas day, 1944, a group of Amer- 
icans arrived in Supu. They were walk- 
ing overland en route to the Chinese 
guerrillas located along the Japanese 
front line. They were to map roads and 
passes that might be used to ship sup- 
plies to the front, and to figure out 
possible routes the Japs might use to 
push into our territory. Luckily, having 
been in Supu a long time, I was able to 
call attention to short cuts linking our 
part of the country with that held by 
the enemy. The group consisted of Lt. 
John Poindexter of California, Sergeants 
Hawkins of North Carolina, Bailey of 
Georgia, Anderson of Worcester, Mass., 
Virgil Wang, a Mexican-Chinese inter- 
preter, and a Chinese Captain Chu. They 
brought along good, American food, to 
which was added a deer, shot on the 
road to Supu. We enjoyed a real Christ- 
mas dinner, with plum pudding, choco- 
lates, and American cigarettes. It had 
been eight years since I had milk or 
butter. You can imagine what a Christ- 
mas treat it was. Surely, there was a 
Santa Claus, and he was in Supu. 

The party rested a day. Then we 
visited the officials and, in honor of the 
Americans, a Chinese banquet was given 
that evening. On December 27, the party 
headed for the front. On January 11, 
they returned to Supu, their mission 
completed. Staying with me overnight, 
they then embarked in a sampan for a 
two days’ journey to headquarters. They 
left with me all the rations they could 
spare. Word was spread of the great help 
and warm hospitality received at the 
Mission, so that those who came later 
knew us and the Mission before we met. 

Towards the end of February, 1945, 
another group of U. S. soldiers arrived 
in Supu. They were bivouacked a mile 
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ind a half from the city. With them was 
the 100th Chinese Army under General 
Li Ten-Sha. The Americans, commanded 
by Major Malcolm Smith, of Florida, 
were advisers to this Chinese Army. They 
frequently visited the Mission. I gave 
them reading matter and, because their 
tions were poor at times, my cook, on 
occasion, would concoct some little deli- 
cacy for them. I nicknamed this Chinese 
\rmy the “Dancing Army.” It had a very 
od brass band. Immediately upon ar- 
rival they built a pavilion. Dances were 
held twice a week. The General and his 
vile were from Shanghai and knew how 
to dance. The wife was made dancing 
instructress, and every soldier had to 
learn to trip the light fantastic. Modern 
dancing is unknown in the interior, so, 
side from a few of the officers’ wives, 
the soldiers had to dance amongst them- 
selves. However, dance they did, holding 
each other at arms’ length. Desperate 
s the war situation was, we had some- 
thing to give us laughs. And the Chinese 
civilians, with their saving sense of 
humor, likewise enjoyed the queer mili- 
tary tactics of the 100th Army. 
The loss of so many airfields made 
China’s situation desperate. Every field 
Hunan, except Chihkiang, was in 


live, so it was decided they should live 
at my Kiaokiang Mission, about a mile 
from the Base. However, the mission 
needed repairs such as new floors, white- 
washing, and painting. While this was 
being done, Major Quinn and his men 
lived in Supu Mission. 

The Major was one of the finest gen- 
tlemen I ever met and a devout Catholic. 
On Sunday mornings, no later than 
6:30 a.m., he attended Mass in Supu, for 
I said a second Mass in Kiaokiang. With 
him was his whole group, a few of them 
non-Catholics, and Mr. Tom, a non- 
Christian. The three weeks the engineers 
lived with me in Supu were very happy 
and very busy weeks. I was glad to be 
able to help—and that was possible in 
many ways. I visited the officials with 
the Major. Although he had two Chinese 
who spoke perfect English, they found it 
difficult to speak or understand the local 
dialect. Our Fathers living in other parts 
of the Vicariate have the same difficulty. 
Contracts for the field, the buildings, the 
wells and roads, had to be let. Equip- 
ment, such as beds, tables, chairs, desks, 
and many other items had to be pur- 
chased. The field was to be a large one, 
basing between 1300 and 1500 men. 
Sixty miles of roads were to be con- 





Primitive methods built one of the Army’s best airfields at Supu, China 


my hands. If Americans were to carry 

on, more fields must be built, and soon. 
it was decided to make the Supu Field 
me of the best and largest in China. 
Besides, it was the base nearest the Japs. 
On March 14, 1945, the American 
Engineers came to Supu. They were 
under Captain, later Major, Don Patrick 


Quinn, who was to build the field and 

ts first Commander. With him were 
Sergeants De Tore, Shafer, and Steven- 
son, a Chinese consulting engineer, Mr. 


fom, and Francis Tsang, who acted as 
nterpreter and secretary. There was no 
place at the field for the engineers to 
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structed and connected with the main 
auto road in order to bring in supplies. 
These plans, and their innumerable de- 
tails, were drawn up by one engineer, 
Major Quinn. 

It seemed to be an impossible task, 
especially when you consider that the 
unskilled labor necessitated that orders 
be given through interpreters. Yet, the 
job was done in the time allotted. Is it 
any wonder that Major Quinn received 
a promotion, and a decoration by the 
Chinese government, for the wonderful 
task completed? At one time there were 
65,000 coolies working on the field. It is 


hard to imagine. You have to see it to 
believe it. During the great heat, fifteen 
to twenty died each day. The Major, 
once having heard a name, never forgot 
it. That was not easy when you consider 
they were Chinese names. His heart was 
big and generous. The lowliest felt free 
to approach him. The dead were buried, 
the sick and injured received care, and 
when rain prevented work, the coolies 
received half salary that they might not 
suffer too much. Typical of his concern 
for the poor laborers in order to pre- 
serve their health during the great heat, 
was his command that no work should 
be done between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. With 
so many deaths, and so much sickness, 
the Mission was able to help body and 
soul of these poor people. One of our 
Catechists daily visited the sick, dis- 
pensing medicine, and he was able to 
baptize, before dying, over sixty people. 

With the coming of the Americans into 
Supu began my work as their Chaplain. 
Who could imagine that after twenty- 
four years in the interior of China, when 
I was fifty-one years old, that I would be 
an American Army Chaplain in World 
War II? More and more American G.L’s 
came to Supu. The soldiers were en- 
camped in the vicinity of four of my 
mission stations, and though it meant 
much more work, in visiting the camps 
I could also care for my Chinese Chris. 
tians. Traveling to these places was now 
easier than when I had only the mule 
to get me there. The camps were on the 
main bus road, so a jeep was at my call, 
and the boys delighted in driving me. 

At Ta Kiang Ko, a large town on the 
Yuan River, twenty miles from Supu 
City, the China Combined Command 
had a camp. From here ammunition and 
other supplies were shipped to the front. 
This camp was in charge of Captain 
Joseph Daniels, a perfect Catholic gen- 
tleman and soldier. Mass was said at Ta 
Kiang Ko every Tuesday. Capt. Daniels, 
a Georgetown graduate, was always pres- 
ent. This was not easy, for the war was 
at a very critical stage. Ammunition was 
badly needed. Trucks were few, with no 
spares, nor was gasoline plentiful. The 
boys from Ta Kiang Ko made four trips 
a day, 120 miles for each round trip, over 
rough roads, half of it in high moun- 
tains. There were countless delays. It 
took time to load and unload. They 
often worked all day and half the night 
to get through the stuff that halted the 
Japs. Many of the drivers were from the 
famous Mars Task Force, and_ there 
was hardly one who did not possess 
medals and stars for the heroic fighting 
done in Burma. Later this group had 
a camp in Supu. They taught the Chi- 
nese troops American tactics and the use 
of U.S. guns that had just been supplied 
to the native soldiers. Everything pres- 
aged future hectic days. 

(To be concluded) 
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Upon His 


T WOULD be hard to compress 
within one short sentence a greater 
callousness and a colder cruelty than in 
the brief line in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, 
written of the executioners of Christ: 
“They divided His garments, casting 
lots” (Matthew 27: 35). Never before in 
human literature has a more profound 
blindness to spiritual drama been ex- 
pressed. Here was the breathless moment 
for which all time and eternity had been 
waiting. It was the greatest hour in the 
endless procession of history. Long lines 
of patriarchs and prophets, of saints and 
kings, had hoped for this hour, prayed 
for it: “Many prophets and kings have 
desired to see what you see, and have not 
seen it; and to hear what you hear, and 
have not heard it” (Luke 10: 24). The 
Cross was lifted up on Calvary as the 
pinnacle of creation. Indeed, creation 
was not complete until that moment. 
And yet those who were closest to that 
Cross sat beneath it, tossing dice! History 
was swirling about them in a 
flood tide of accomplishment, 
yet they remained unmoved 
by the titanic eddying forces. 
Never before, perhaps, have 
two opposing ways of life been 
so sharply contrasted with 
each cther, and set in such 
“close proximity to each other. 
There were two different 
worlds portrayed on Calvary. 
The one world—that of the 
spirit—was on the Cross; the 
other world—that of material- 
ism—sat beneath the Cross! 
They were so near to each 
other, and yet so very far 
apart. 
It is strange how, in mo- 
ments of great crisis, the 
human heart will instinctively 
reveal the things that are near- 
est and dearest to it. We read 
_of men going down in ship- 
wreck, clutching madly in 
their hands some childish 
bauble, some worthless trifle. 
“Where thy treasure is, there 
thy heart shall be” (Matthew 
6: 21). Christ, mounting upon 
the Cross, was stripped of His 
garments, that He might ac- 
complish His greatest work 
divested of even the least 
remnant of the things of this 
world. But that which He cast 
aside as unworthy of His great 
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ened by a materialism more 
sinister than that manifested 


by the executioners of Christ 


and noble task—the task of redeeming 
a world—was greedily sought after in the 
tossing of the dice. This was materialism 
at its worst. 

We of today are threatened by a mate- 
rialism even more sinister and more 
brutal than that manifested by the execu- 
tioners of Christ. It is the materialism of 
Communism. It gambles away, as with 
the throw of dice, not merely the things 
of this world, but human happiness, im- 
mortal souls, and the heritage of the 
world to come. Communism is the great- 
est menace confronting the civilized 
world today. 

We have said in our previous articles 
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that the Cross of Christ is the wisdom ol 
God, because through the Cross we come 
to know the true value of all things, and 
we find the solution of all problems. Any 
way of life which cannot be harmonized 
with the Cross will lead to certain and 
complete destruction. We have already 
seen this fulfilled in Nazism. And now, 
what does the Cross teach us of Com- 
munism? 

The basic error of Communism—a 
frightful error—is the denial of all spirit- 
ual reality. For Communism there is 
nothing real except matter. There is no 
Heaven and no Hell, there is no such 
thing as the soul, there is no such thing 
as sin, no life-after-death—no God. All 
that is real in life are our bodies, food 
and drink, clothing and buildings, fac- 
tories and the means of production, and, 
of course, the power to control all these. 

Because it considers all spiritual things 
as nonsense, Communism hates all relig- 
ion. As Pope Pius XI put it: “For the 

first time in history, we are 
witnessing a struggle, cold- 
blooded in purpose and 
mapped out to the least de- 
tail, between man and all that 
is called God. Communism is, 
by nature, antireligious. It 
considers religion as _ the 
‘opiate of the people’ because 
religion and its principles 
speak of a life beyond the 
grave and dissuade the pro- 
letariat from the dream of a 
Soviet paradise which is of 
this world.” (Atheistic Com- 
munism, Pius XI). The con- 
cession of a quasi-toleration 
to the Orthodox Church, 
recently granted by Russia, 
has not changed by one iota 
the fundamental philosophy 
of Communism. 

Because Communism denies 
all spiritual reality, because it 
rejects the Kingdom of Heav- 
en, and seeks heaven upon 
earth, it therefore casts aside 
earth’s only hope of Heaven. 
It makes existence a drab 
slavery to material forces, and 
human life only the groping 
of blind, evolutionary proces- 
ses, without any hope or faint- 
est promise of a better world 
to come. It is Oriental des- 
potism at its worst, in which 
the life of a man has no more 
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worth than the life of a fly; wherein 
peasants can be 
slaughtered at the whim of a brutal 
dictator, because they obstruct the real- 


millions of lowly 


ization of a “five-year plan” for setting 
up heaven upon earth. Stalin’s ruthless 
slaughter of the kulaks is ghastly proof 
that Communism is cold-bloodedly seri- 
ous when it asserts that the only values 


are material. Millions of. lives 
are of less worth than grain, or wheat, 
or—vodka! 

Communism is quite prepared to re- 
new the tragedy of Calvary. It has not 
hesitated, it will not hesitate to nail 
Christ to the Cross, in His ‘Mystical 
Body, with the same cold and calculating 
callousness as the first executioners of 
Christ 

And so the great drama of the Cross 
is nonsense to the Communist. “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
“Forgive them? Absurd! There 
is no ‘Father’ to forgive, and there is no 
such thing as ‘sin’ to be forgiven. Toss 
again for something really im- 
portant!’ . “This day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” “Paradise? 

Fantastic! There is no Paradise 
except that which we make here on 
earth. This is the ‘opium of the people.’ 

Another throw of the dice!” For the 
Communist, therefore, the only really 
practical people on Calvary were the 
soldiers who. cast dice for the garments 
of Christ. Those garments were the only 
important issue, for the spiritual issues 
were a delusion. All that took place on 
the Cross did not matter; it was what 
took place beneath the Cross that 


that are, 


they do 7 


the dice 


counted 

It is hard to imagine a more complete 
spiritual blindness. Heaven was being 
promised above the heads of those sol- 
diers, but they were so engrossed by the 
few poor clothes that lay at their feet 
it they let Heaven pass them by. 


eking only material things, they cast 
away their chance for Heaven with the 
toss of the dice. And so the major error 
of Communism—the denial of all that is 
spiritual—was present on Calvary, con- 


temning and despising the Cross, even 
1s it does today! eee 

\ second great evil of Communism is 
“class warfare.” “Hence 
they endeavor to sharpen the antago- 
nisms which arise between the various 
elements of society. Thus, the class strug- 
ele with its consequent violent hate and 
destruction take on the aspects of a 
crusade for the progress of humanity. 
On the other hand, all other forces 
whatever, as long as they resist such 
systematic violence, must be annihilated 
as hostile to the human race.” (Atheistic 
Communism, Pius XI.) This means in 
plain language, that Communism desires 
conflict between the rich and the poor, 
between employers and employees, be- 
tween whites and blacks, between Gen- 
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tiles and Jews. Communism systematical- 
ly strives to spread such conflict, and 
where it does not exist, seeks to bring 
it -into being. In plain words, Com- 
munism abhors peace! 

Unbelievable though this sounds, it is 
a fundamental tenet of Marxist Com- 
munism. If we need tangible proof that 
this diabolical theory has been put into 
practice, consider the history of the past 
twenty years. Persecution in Mexico, civil 
war in Spain, internal revolution in pre- 
war France, the brutal leftist slaughter 
in Greece, the present Balkan turmoil. 
Multiply these incidents by the hundreds 
and you have the consistent pattern of 
Marxism since its inception. Wherever 
Communism has taken over, strife and 
civil war have arisen. It is the deliberate 
aim of the dictatorship of Moscow. ‘‘Nor 
can it be said that these atrocities are a 
transitory phenomenon, the usual ac- 
companiment of all great revolutions, the 
isolated excesses Common to every war. 
No, they are the natural fruit of a system 
which lacks all inner restraint.” (Athe- 
istic Communism, Pius XI.) 

This tenet of “class warfare,” which is 
an intrinsic part of the Communist 
teaching, seeks to overthrow and to de- 
stroy the peace purchased by the blood 
of Christ. The Passion of Christ was, 
first of all, a sacrifice offered to God as 





> The best proof of the existence 
of God is the state of the world that 
has discarded Him. 





mankind’s greatest gift to Him. By that 
sacrifice peace was restored between God 
and man. A peace which had been 
broken by the fruit of a tree—the tree 
of death—was restored more gloriously 
upon this Tree of the Cross. But Com- 
munism despises that peace, and declares 
open war upon God. 

Having declared war upon God, Com- 
munism desires that there should no 
longer be any peace upon the earth. 
The Cross is the undying symbol of 
the love of brotherhood. Those arms 
stretched out in an everlasting caress are 
fastened there that all the world might 
see that we are bound into one brother- 
hood and one love, not by bonds of 
steel, nor covenants and agreements of 
men, but by arms that embraced the 
Cross, fashioned like the hilt of a sword, 
that men might no longer take the sword 
nor perish by the sword. 

Communism is the great enemy of the 
Cross of Christ, and seeks to overthrow 
Christianity itself. And yet we are con- 
fronted with what Pope Pius XI called 
a “conspiracy of silence” on the part of 
the press. “We say ‘conspiracy’ because 
it is impossible otherwise to explain how 
a press, usually so eager to exploit even 
the little daily happenings of life, has 





been able to remain silent for so long 
about the horrors perpetrated in Rus- 
east (Atheistic Communism, Pius 
XL) There is, and has been, no end 
of denunciation of “Fascism,” as there 
should be, but scarcely a word about 
the other great evil—the archenemy of 
the Cross of Christ—atheistic Commu- 
nism. Is not blood shed by Communism 
just as red as that shed by Nazism? Are 
not starvation and torture just as hor- 
rible under the hammer and sickle as 
under the swastika? Stalin’s hands are 
not less bloody than were those of Hitler. 
Both men have helped to nail Christ 
to the Cross. Why must our “liberals” 
strive to wash the hands of Stalin, as 
Pilate vainly tried to wash away his 
scarlet guilt? 

The pattern of Good Friday is being 
renewed. Mankind is being nailed to 
the cross . . . and some of the “leaders 
of the people” cheer the execution. The 
hour is dark. . . . ‘Now there was dark- 
ness over the whole land.” Only on the 
Cross can we find light. The red star 
is symbol of eternal darkness, because 
it has banished the everlasting Light 
of the World. 

One would think that in the two 
thousand years that have passed since 
the Cross was lifted up on Golgotha 
men would have learned that there is 
nothing but death to be found outside 
the shadow of the Cross. The Cross 
admits of no compromise. It is “either 
or”! Either we follow Christ, or we do 
not! If we do not, we walk in darkness, 
and down into the valley of death. It is 
only by walking up to the hilltop—to 
Golgotha and the Cross—that mankind 
can find life and light. 

The only diagram ever offered the 
world which expresses all wisdom in two 
straight lines, is the diagram of the 
Cross. In this great hour of human his- 
tory, when a new world must be fash- 
ioned, in making our blueprint, we must 
not fail to draw with the “T Square” 
of the Cross. The trend today is to follow 
Marx and Lenin and Stalin. But they 
will lead to the same chaos and destruc- 
tion as have Nietzsche and Hitler, and 
for the same reason—they are enemies 
of the Cross of Christ. 

Fighting and haggling over control of 
colonies, source of wealth, and raw mate- 
rials, and forgetting the great struggle 
that the soul of man may be free—free 
unto God—is to repeat the tragedy of the 
executioners on Calvary. To sit beneath 
the Cross and gamble, while life and 
death are met in mortal combat above 
our heads, and while life triumphs 
eternally over death. On the Cross life 
could have been had for the asking; 
beneath the Cross, men fought for the 
habiliments of the dead. They were 
inches removed from life, but they chose 
to sit in the shadows and to claim the 
heritage of death. 
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BATTLE REPORT 

By Commander Walter Karig, USNR, 

with Lt. Earl Burton, USNR, and Lt. 

Stephen L. Freeland, USNR. 558 

pages. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50 
Today our victory in the Atlantic is 
taken for granted. The long months of 
patient planning, the constant suspense, 
the horrible sufferings, and the tragic 
deaths of our heroes of naval warfare 
are too little known and poorly appreci- 
ated. At this hour, the release date for 
nylons, refrigerators, electric toasters, 
and automobiles seems to be more im- 
portant and to demand more attention. 
If our men and officers of the U.S. Navy 
failed to meet the crucial test, how- 
ever, the complacency of the moment 
might well have been a reign of terror. 

This volume, the second in a series 
devoted to the history of our Navy in 
World War II, is published with the 
blessing and approbation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Except where security 
dictates otherwise, official records are 
fully utilized. Unlike most of the publi- 
cations inspired or fathered by official- 
dom, this book contains a narrative that 
is interesting, factual, modestly told, 
and profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs. Step by step, from the be- 
ginning of the Neutrality Patrol to the 
crossing of the Rhine, the reader lives 
again through those stormy years of the 
Atlantic War. The simple but majestic 
story as it unfolds in these pages is over- 
powering. By comparison, the earlier 
accounts of many pseudo on-the-spot 
reporters seem sophomoric. 

A snappy salute to Commander Karig 
and his associates for producing a super- 
lative book. MATTHEW NESTOR, C.P. 


WOMEN AS A FORCE IN HISTORY 
By Mary R. Beard. 396 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50 

With many examples, 

Mrs. Beard shows how 

women played an in- 

fluential part in the 
lives and policies of 
men in all ages. She 
stresses the important 
place of women in 

Christian society, 

though the Catholic 

reader must be careful to appraise 
critically the citations from such sources 
as Henry Adams and Professor Coulton. 
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Yet the main purpose of this book is 
not to give superficial anecdotes -of 
women’s personal influence. It goes 
much deeper than this; it attempts to 
analyze both the status and role of 
women in society and to evaluate the 
theories which have developed on these 
subjects. 

In particular, Mrs. Beard shows that 
the movement for the emancipation of 
women was a storm in a teacup. Women, 
she says, have always been emancipated. 
What they were not allowed at common 
law, was usually granted to them when 
appeals reached Courts of Equity. The 
trouble is that everyone too readily took 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of England for granted. He showed at 
length women’s disabilities at common 
law and neglected equity entirely. So 
people fought against a situation which 
Blackstone declared to exist, instead of 
verifying his assumptions. The legal com- 
mentators James Kent and Joseph Story 
called attention to women’s rights in 
equity one hundred years ago, but Black- 
stone’s one-sided interpretation of com- 
mon law lived on. 

The book is a provocative one heavily 
freighted with good conversation mate- 
rial. It is written in an interesting man- 
ner, and contains all sorts of odd 
information of value to the general 
reader. EVA J. ROSS 


THE GREAT FRIEND: 
FREDERICK OZANAM 

By A. P. Schimberg. 344 pages. Bruce 

Publishing Company. $2.50 
A book such as this comes as a welcome 
challenge for those who seek to answer 
the Pope’s call for Catholic social action 
in today’s world. Without preaching or 
dogmatizing, Mr. Schimberg has done a 
portrait of a man who answered the call 
gloriously and completely. 

Frederick Ozanam, a man of brilliance 
and deep affections, desired nothing 
more than to give up his life for the 
poor and all who needed to know about 
Jesus Christ. While studying law at the 
Sorbonne, he led young Catholic men 
to a fuller apostolate of charity in the 
founding of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in 1833. These young students 
took it on themselves to visit the peor 
and provide for their wants in so far 
as their own resources of time and 
money permitted. They were criticized 











and scoffed at from all sides, but the 
next fifty years saw the Society estab- 
lished all over the world. 

The man Ozanam is never superseded 
by the importance of his work: The de- 
velopment of one who is at once a hus- 
band, father, professor, orator, historian, 
apologist, exemplary Catholic, and a 
“great friend” cannot but take prece- 
dence. Especially well told is the youth 
of Ozanam, in particular the various 
persons and influences which helped to 
mold his personality. 

Despite a rather involved style, the 
writing has color and warmth. Ozanam 
really lives again during the reading of 
this book. PAULA HALLER 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

By William Allen White. 669 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.75 
Country editor, cru- 
sader, and confidant of 
the political great of 
his era, William Allen 
White lived through 
seventy-five of his coun- 
try’s most turbulent 
years. From his editor’s 
chair in Emporia, Kan- 
sas, the rotund little 
man viewed the changing world and 
while he often fought those new ideas 
which he believed wrong, he always 
cheerfully adapted himself to them. In 
some quarters, the White philosophy 
might be viewed as reactionary, for he 
was not a faddist or a hasty thinker. But 
in the truest sense he was a liberal, for 
how could any man with Irish blood in 
his veins be anything but broadminded 
and progressive in matters politic? 

William Allen White lived up to his 
heritage. Though a stanch Republican, 
he was not a hidebound party man. Con- 
fused by the New Deal, he did give it the 
benefit of the doubt, withholding criti- 
cism of its early missteps and applauding 
its social gains. Yet there came a time 
when he editorialized on the FDR logic 
by calling it “slick as goose grease and 
false as hell.” 

He was honest in his evaluations and 
forthright when he felt denunciation 
required. He knew Communism for what 
it was and lumped its leader with the 
Nazi Fuehrer, describing them as 
“tyrants, ruthless of human life, utterly 
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HEROES 
of the 
CROSS 


Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 


A noteworthy addition to the mis- 
sion library, the second and revised 
edition of HEROES OF THE CROSS 
presents a concise account of one 
hundred and seventeen Franciscan 
martyrs. A valuable contribution to 
the task of completing an accurate 
and definitive martyrology of North 
America, the book is a stirring re- 
minder of the debt we owe those 
spiritual giants to whose labors it is 

due, under God, that Christianity 
holds so large a place in our coun- 


try's civilization. 254 pp., $2.50 
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impervious to the claims of dignity for 
the human spirit.” Again in writing to 
a Kansas friend prior to the end of the 
European war, he stated flatly that the 
world would never be safe until Hitler 
was licked “and, if you ask me, this world 
won't be safe even then . . . unless Joe 
Stalin is shoved back in his corner.” 

In his home state he fought the Ku 
Klux Klan with vigor and biting sar- 
casm, for he hated bigotry and hatred. 
Presidents sought him for advice and his 
small-town paper had a world-wide cir- 
culation. We may never know the extent 
to which his views influenced our na- 
tional policy and thought, but we do 
know that W A was more than just a 
stubby-sized midwest editor. 

His autobiography is written in sim- 
ple, friendly, neighbor-to-neighbor style, 
replete with humorous, homey anecdotes 
of small-town interest and national im- 
port. It is smooth, easy reading. With- 
out accepting every particle of the White 
political credo, we can admire the sin- 
cerity of purpose and the honesty which 
evidently guided his pen. 

JOHN WYNNE 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER 

By Hans Christian Adamson. 309 

pages. The Macmillan c O. $2.75 
The life of Eddie E 
Rickenbacker reads . 
like the life ot a mad- 
cap boy who could 
have been the neigh- 
bor of anyone in hun- 
dreds of towns in the 
United States; that 
youngster who, much 
to the surprise of 
everyone, grew up to be a credit both 
to his family and his country. Though 
his fame hints of the familiar “rags to 
riches” theme, still it is rather unusual 
in character—for he was long famous 
to the older generation before his odys- 
sey caught up the imaginations of the 
youngsters of today. 

In a very readable style and a con- 
vincingly detached and unbiased man- 
ner, the author, an old friend of 
Rickenbacker, unfolds a story that not 
only gives a deep insight of the man 
but also an engrossing account of the 
development of the automobile and the 
infancy of aerial combat. 

Eddie Rickenbacker is pictured as a 
perfectionist; he took what he had at 
hand and incessantly struggled to make 
it the best. As a'lad he discovered the 
increased efficiency for his pushmobile 
through roller-bearing wheels taken 
from a baby carriage. As a man, after 
years of auto racing experience, he in- 
troduced four-wheel brakes to the con- 
struction of factory cars. His theory of 
constant improvement was also applied 
to the driving of cars. His racing crews 
had a hundred per cent record for team- 
work. And it was this same theory that 
made him a hard but successful squad- 
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ron leader ‘ona spectacular ace during 
World War I. 

The key to Rickenbacker’s success was 
not his apparent daredeviltry; nor was 
it, as some might conclude from the 
pages of this book, the good luck charms 
to which he was addicted in his youth, 
It rested in his God-given faculties, the 
power to think quickly and clearly, and 
his never-tiring zeal for perfection in the 
objects of his interest. Certainly he had 
some very close calls with death, bu 
that too resides in the realm of God's 
Divine Providence. 

FREDERIC PETTY, O.F.M., CONY. 


NOT WITH-SILVER OR GOLD 

By a Sister of the Precious Blood. 

464 pages. Sisters of the Precious 

Blood. Dayton, Ohio. $3.50 
One by one the accounts of our religious 
congregations are being written by com- 
petent historians trained, for the most 
part, in the latest approved methods of 
scientific research. Seldom, however, does 
one find an objectivity comparable to 
that which characterizes this history of 
the Sisters of the Precious Blood. In 
many respects it may be regarded asa 
model for like histories. In it one finds 
a welcome restraint where great deeds 
are recounted and a refreshing frank- 
ness where problems are referred to. All 
of this lends color to the satisfying pic- 
ture of achievement which is the proud 
record of the Congregation of the 
Precious Blood in America. 

It was in 1834, at Castle Loewenberg, 
Grisons, Switzerland, that the first Sisters 
of this congregation gathered around 
their sainted foundress, the widow Anna 
Maria Brunner, to offer with her per- 
petual adoration to Christ’s Precious 
Blood in His Most Blessed Sacrament. 
Ten years later the first contingent of 
these religious came to America. At the 
invitation of Bishop John Baptist Pur- 
cell, of Cincinnati, they began their 
work of adoration, to which they added 
teaching, the care of orphans, and other 
corporal works of mercy, in what was 
then the Ohio wilderness. Mother Brun- 
ner did not come. She had died eight 
years before at Loewenberg. 

But her son, the Very Reverend 
Francis de Sales Brunner, founder in 
America of the Fathers and Brothers of 
the Precious Blood, was in Ohio to wel- 
come them. He with fourteen com- 
panions had arrived in Cincinnati on 
December 31, 1843. Because the first 
years of the two congregations were 
lived simultaneously, it is not surprising 
to find this book giving much of the 
early history of the Fathers and Brothers 
of the Precious Blood, as well as an in- 
teresting account of their founder who 
died on December 29, 1859, at Schellen- 
berg, Liechtenstein. 

Not With Silver or Gold is a valuable 
contribution to Catholic Americana. 
Another forward step toward a more 
objective writing of the history of the 
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a fuller understanding of what our peo- 

ple—the religious and the laity—have 

accomplished for God in America. 
JOSEPH B. CODE 


ACCORDING TO THE PATTERN 
By Katherine Burton. 252 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Company. $2.50 

Mrs. Burton has ‘writ- 
ten eight books, all of 
them concerned with 
people whose ideals 
have molded their 
lives. She has an ab- 
sorbing interest in 
personality in its high- 
est reaches and, as she 
is a convert, is natural- 
ly drawn to people who have found 
themselves by entering the Church. 

According To The Pattern tells the 
story of Dr. Agnes McLaren and the 
Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries, 
which was recognized by Rome in 1941. 
Dr. McLaren was a Scotswoman born 
into an intelligent and public-spirited 
family. Her father, a successful business- 
man and, later, Lord Mayor of Edin- 
burgh, was a man of many causes—free 
public education, the alleviation of pov- 
erty through positive means, improve- 
ment of the police force, free trade, and 
the establishment of a national museum. 

Agnes McLaren, when still very 
young, interested herself in poor chil- 
dren, then in woman’s suffrage, and 
finally in establishing medical missions 
for the women of India. Her task was 
a hard one. Men students in the medical 
college of the University of Edinburgh 
refused to have women in their classes, 
so that she had to go abroad and regis- 
ter at the University of Montpellier. Her 
task was to lay the foundations for medi- 
cal missions, to collect money, and or- 
ganize the activity. She died before the 
work was well started but with a clear 
vision of what it would become. 

She came into the Church in a matter- 
of-fact way. She had always been inter- 
ested in the~ideal elements of character 
and .wanted a discipline that would de- 
velop them to their highest point so that 
her missionary work would be firmly 
established. Mrs. Burton’s treatment of 
Dr. McLaren’s character and _back- 
ground is excellent and the style is clear 
and readable, though a bit careless at 
times. It is important to have books like 
this, because they show the direction of 
real progress in a century of destruc- 
tion. N. ELIZABETH MONROE 





K. Burton 


‘CHINA IN THE SUN 


By Randall Gould. 403 pages. Dou- 

bleday and Company. $3.50 
China in the Sun is an editor's briefing 
of the history of twentieth-century Chi- 
na. It is also the case history of a 
Shanghai editor, one Randall Gould. 
The China history part is slanted but 
interesting; the personal history stories 
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are chatty, rambling, and entertaining. 

The author runs true to form. He is 
an editor. Not many publishers or edi- 
tors dare stand out against the popular 
propaganda of the moment. Mr. Gould 
follows the leftist propaganda and goes 
in for popular muckraking on things 
Chinese. 

According to editor Gould, the Chi- 
nese Government is medieval. Corrup- 
tion and inefficiency are rife. The armies 
of the Central Government lack morale; 
the people are dissatisfied. On the other 
hand, the Red China regime at Yenan 
seems to be tops. Efficient and progres- 
sive, with an all-time high army morale. 
This is poor history; just as bad as the 
sources from which it is drawn. Red 
shades of Edgar Snow, Harrison Forman, 
John Gunther, Stein, Epstein, et alia! 

Mr. Gould absolves the Generalissimo 
from being a crook or a dictator. He has 
no use, however, for most of the other 
China government officials. The Chen 
Brothers are “China’s Tammany Hall”; 
Ho Yin Chin appears as a fascist, pro- 
Japanese; Tai Li is China’s Himmler; 
and Tu Yueh-sen is a terrorist and gang- 
ster. (They've opposed Communism too 
successfully!) Contrariwise, Mr. Gould 
has nothing but praise for the leaders 
of Red China. That, too, is bad history. 

On the question of “landlordism” in 
China, Mr. Gould is happily out of tune 
with leftist propaganda. He points out 
that over one half the peasant popula- 
tion of China are landowners; less than 
one fourth, part-owners; less than one 
fourth are tenants. (Here in the United 
States, 42 per cent are tenants; in Eng- 
land, 75 per cent are tenants!) That’s 
good history; factual and hence fair. 

The author leaves a little bit of China 
“in the sun.” Most of China he leaves 
in the mud. RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


GUERRILLA PADRE IN 
MINDANAO z 

By Edward Haggerty. 257 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Company. $2.75 
Memoirs and observa- §% ] 
tions about World 
War II are plentiful. 
Occasionally we come 
across one that arrests 
our attention, that 
tells a story within a 
story. Guerrilla Padre 
is such a book. Beyond 
his personal activities, 
Father Haggerty relates the story of the 
guerrillas on Mindanao Island. His fac- 
tual account leaves no doubt about 
Filipino loyalty to America. 

Under resourceful officers, American 
for the most part and stout fellows all, 
the bedraggled soldiers and civilians 
rallied and fought after the debacle of 
surrender. Seldom are we enlightened 
about the campaign of the natives. 
Neglecting those who bore the brunt of 
prolonged endurance, we read mostly 
of GI heroes. But when the history of 
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THE GREAT DIVORCE 


By C. S. Lewis. Like his famous 
book, The Screwtape Letters, C. S. 
Lewis’s new book deals with the 
interesting subject of Hell. With 
inimitable wit he tells the ex- 
periences of a bus load of Ghosts 
on a one-day excursion from Hell 
to the borders of Heaven. A 
Catholic Book Club selection. 

$1.50 





THE LANCE OF 
LONGINUS 


By Prince Hubertus zu Loewen- 
stein. The poignant story of a 
loyal Roman soldier, and the 
struggle in his soul as he watched 
the events of Easter week, and 
finally thrust his lance into 
Christ’s side as a last defense of 
the ancient Roman faith. $2.00: 





ST. PAUL, APOSTLE 
AND MARTYR 


By Igino Giordani. This transla- 
tion from the Italian recounts the 
adventures of the Great Apostle, 
his escape from hostile mobs, im- 
prisonment, false accusation, mar- 
tyrdom. But, above all, this au- 
thoritative Catholic biography 
recreates the character of Paul, 
the Great Apostle of Universality. 

$2.50° 





WHOM THOU SEEKEST 


Anonymous. A series of medita- 
tions upon God as the object of 
knowledge and love, characterized 
by an intensity of feeling and sin- 
cerity of expression found only in 
those whose search for God is an 
agonizing — but rewarding expe- 
$2.00 


rience. 
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our reclaiming. the Philippines is finally 
written, the story of the guerrillas must 
be told, in which the Mindanao cam- 
paign will offer a vivid chapter. 

Their faith in MacArthur’s return; 
heir abiding hope for aid from Amer- 
ica; and their well-known hospitality 

in poverty, are inspirations to the 
reader. Here too, he will find the answer 

» that unmerited criticism of the Fili- 
pino sometimes appearing in_ less-in- 
formed sources. 

The padre of the guerrillas, himself 
no novice at the job, did well, as we 
would expect. After all, he and his fel- 
low missionaries are consecrated to their 
people and bravely stood by them 
throughout the ordeal. 

The deletion of one or two not-too 
well-authenticated brutish facts would 
make the narrative nearly- flawless. 

The Catholic Book Club did well in 
selecting Guerrilla Padre for current 
EDWIN RONAN, C.P. 


reading. 


THE GREAT RETREAT—The 
Growth and Decline of Communism 
in Russia. ; 

3y Nicholas S. Timasheff. 470 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $5.00 

After publishing a » f 

important 

monographs and ‘ar- 
ticles on contemporary 

Russia, Professor Ti- 

masheff now presents 

2 comprehensive and 

well organized syn- Sa 

thesis of his painstak- N.S.Tis sheff 
ing investigations. Full ~“°"" 

of interesting material and valuable 

bibliographical references, his new book 

will remain an indispensable source of 
information, although under the Soviet 
regime the “convulsive movements” are 
so complicated and the reversals so nu- 
merous that new events have already 
affected, and will affect in the future, 
some of the author’s conclusions. The 
most important of these conclusions is 
clearly expressed in the very title of the 
book. Professor Timasheff tries to show 
hroughout the whole volume that since 

1934 Communism definitely is in decline 

in Russia, a process which explains the 
Russian miracle” in the last war and 


series of 





probably will continue in the postwar 


orld 

The facts which he collected and in- 
erpreted with the greatest possible ob- 
jectivity, show, however, that the most 
features of the Communist 
the strong dictatorship suppress- 
ing all freedom, even the intellectual 
one, the one-party system, the Secret 
Police—have “not been lifted nor even 
mitigated up to the present time.” The 
dictatorial power has become even 
‘more concentrated” making possible 
waves of “Great Terror” and “the 
restoration of the Katorga.” 

The orthodox Marxist doctrine has 
been abandoned only when its applica- 


salient 


regime 
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tion resulted in obvious failures. “Ac- 
cessories” of the Communist experiment 
were rejected, when they proved too un- 
popular to be useful. But in spite of the 
particularly surprising “New Religious 
Policy,” which was “chosen for purely 
opportunist reasons,” Russia is still far 
from real religious liberty and conspicu- 
ous for a “strong anti-Vatican line” in 
foreign policy. 

What Professor Timasheff calls “The 
Great Retreat” of Communism in Rus- 
sia, seems therefore, rather a “Great 
Alliance” between Communism and 
Russian nationalism, or, to use his own 
expression, a combination, amalgama- 
tion, and fusion of Communist elements 
with those of Russia’s historical, national 
tradition, so that “the Soviet Union and 
the great Russian country are used as 
interchangeable terms.” 

Such a development, with unavoid- 
able compromises from both sides, cer- 
tainly is advantageous for the Russians, 
but it is rather doubtful whether all the 
other peoples controlled by Moscow are, 
as officially proclaimed, “full of sacred 
awe, indestructible love and gratitude 
to the great Russian people” which has 
“given them participation in one of the 
greatést cultures known to history, and 
shown them the way of socialism.” It is 
equally doubtful, whether Russian na- 
tionalism, old and new, really is so un- 
aggressive, so free of imperialism, that 
it “will not necessarily prove to be a new 
source of disturbance in the postwar 
world.” And the author’s conviction that 
“the Russians -of our day are more im- 
mune against propaganda of wholesale 
communism than any other nation” is 
hardly a guarantee that they would 
“strongly condemn” any expansion of 
either Russian power or the Communist 
regime beyond their frontiers of 1940. 

OSCAR HALECKI 


THE TRUTH ABOUT UNIONS 

Leo Huberman. 87 pages. Pamphlet 

Press. $1.00 
An epidemic of strikes invariably evokes 
a barrage of criticism leveled at organ- 
ized labor. Slowdowns of production plus 
a few unfortunate incidents in picket 
lines are enough to make some people 
impatient with the entire trade union 
movement. In a professedly biased book, 
Leo Huberman aims at offsetting this 
loss of faith in trade unionism. 

His technique is to let facts speak for 
themselves. Consequently, the greater 
part of his book is simply an explanation 
of union structure as established in 
America today. This is achieved by show- 
ing what happens to Joe Worker's one 
dollar dues paid monthly to local 1276. 
Using cleverly designed plates and un- 
usually concrete language, Huberman is 
able to show the plausibility of trade 
unionism’s structure, aims, and methods, 
as well as the desirability of increasing 
its already impressive achievements. 

While remaining a partisan presen- 








tation throughout, Mr. Huberman’s 
book does not overlook the current evils 
of trade unionism—with one exception, 
He faces the ugliness of jurisdictional 
disputes, feather-bedding, and racketeer- 
ing, associating the latter especially with 
A.F. of L. unions. But he is suspiciously 
silent about the threat aimed at sound 
trade unionism by Communist infiltra- 
tion and minority control. Nonetheless, 
his book represents a valuable service 
done for the cause of labor. 

Mr. Huberman is Chairman of the 
Department of Social Science at New 
College, Columbia University, and was 
education director for the Maritime 
Union of America. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


UNWRITTEN TREATY 

By James P. Warburg. 186 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00 
Nervenkrieg the Ger- - 
mans called it, the war ee 
of nerves. Psycholog- 
ical warfare is its cur- 
rent designation. And 
it was used by Nazis, 
Fascists, and Allies. It 
was patterned on Com- 
munist technique and ° 
became a pe atlosaa ca ian, 
of economic and military warfare. It 
consisted of two basic elements: the ap- 
peal to fear through threats, and the 
appeal to cupidity through bribery. 

James P. Warburg was until 1944 
Deputy Director of Propaganda Policy 
in the OWI. His was the opportunity 
and the duty to study propaganda 
methods as used by the Axis and the 
Allies. He tells, sketchily, the history of 
psychological warfare in World War IL. 
And he voices an alarm. 

Propaganda may not win wars nor 
shorten them. But it does start them. 
Unless there is freedom to gather and 
disseminate information all over the 
world, then the door is open to further 
wars. Mr. Warburg crusades for two 
things: the outlawing of psychological 
warfare by treaty, and the setting up of 
a Department of Information whose 
head would have cabinet rank. He states 
a problem no thinking citizen can refuse 
to face. The danger is too real. 

MARIAN DUDLEY ATHERTON 





GOD AND THE ATOM 

By Ronald Knox. 166 pages. Sheed 

& Ward. $2.00 
When the Allied Command decided to 
release a smgle atom bomb over Hiro- 
shima last August, it must have foreseen 
something of the vast effect that de- 
cision was to have upon subsequent 
military history. It is doubtful, however, 
that it anticipated the troubling effect 
it was to have upon the religious sensi- 
bilities of millions. Significantly, when 
the first announcements of the bombing 
arrived there was little noticeable re- 
joicing—only a sober, thoughtful accept- 
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THE DIVINE PITY 


If we are to realize and love the abiding wisdom of our Faith it must be 
so presented that it can take root and grow in our 20th Century minds. 
Father Vann is a past master at such presentation and this book is his mas- 
terpiece. In it he relates each of the Beatitudes and Sacraments to the 
various kinds of prayer, making a book for all of us who would like to pray 


better than we do. Ready March, $2.50 


THE SPLENDOR 
OF THE ROSARY 


By MAISIE WARD 


With a picture by Fra Angelico and a prayer by Caryll Houselander on each 
mystery. 


As America said: “This rich little book should do untold good in making 
the Rosary still more dear to Catholics.” $2.50 


THE FLOWERING TREE 


Miss Houselander is to be congratulated on her luminous presentation of 
some of the great Truths. She has realized them with rare insight and has 
worked out a melodious and.extremely malleable system of “Rhythms” to 
express them.— America. $2.00 


By DIANA ORPEN 
The author, cut off from Daily Mass by war work, managed to keep up her 
daily meditation. Being an artist she found it easier to pray with a pencil 


in her hand and this book of 61 simple reverent drawings is the result. 


Each illustrates a Gospel text. Ready March, $2.00 


OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 


A collection of short stories, compiled by SISTER MARIELLA 


“Tt is customary to speak of anthologies as ‘God’s plenty.’ In the présent 
j case that designation is particularly apt. There is no sugar in this collection, 
a hut plenty of humor, of sting, of illumination.” Rev. John S. Kennedy in 
The New York Times. $3.00 


At Your Bookseller or 


SHEED & WARD 
63 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT Dory's, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest dnd moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














DRAMA CRITICS AWARD 
YEAR'S BEST PLAY 


Eddie Dowling & Levis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE 
TAYLOR “DOWLING 


A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE xy. 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 














A Vocational Pamphlet 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE 


by 
Howard Ralenkotter, C.P. 
A compilation of: letters written by novices and 
postulants. Of special interest to girls considering 


the religious life. 
Single copy 10 cents. 100 for $7.00 
Order from 


Good Counsel Club 


5700 N. Harlem Ave. Chicago 31, Il. 














FOR LENTEN READING 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK com- 
bines brief, pungent meditations on the 
Passion of Christ with general prayer 
book features. Black imitation leather 
$1.00. Genuine black leather $1.50 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, by 
Thomas a Kempis. A new translation 
from the original Latin to which are 
added practical reflections and prayers. 
Black imitation leather $1.50. Genuine 
black leather $2.00. De Luxe edition 


$3.00 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by 


Thomas a Kempis. A timeless arsenal 
of moral argument and spiritual con- 
solation, Black imitation leather $1.40. 
Genuine black leather $1.80. De Luxe 
edition $2.85 


UNDER HIS SHADOW, by Francis 
Shea, C. P. Acclaimed on its appearance 
as a distinct contribution to devotional 
literature on the Passion, this volume 
has continued in demand. Price $1.00 
Postpaid 


Order From 
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New Jersey 
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ance of the fact that was more akin to 
regret than to satisfaction. 

As might be expected, this devastating 
use of power was an immediate incen- 
tive for the shallow-minded to raise the 
age-old cry: Now we know there is no 
God! So it has been when any major 
event caused mankind to change its 
perspective of the universe in which it 
lives. But the evil reaction did not end 
there. The possibility of atomic power 
falling into the hands of notoriously 
irresponsible groups does not make a 
very soothing picture, and the faith and 
hope of many, it seems, have ‘suffered 
something of shock at the very thought 
thereof. 

Monsignor Knox has considered the 
shock serious enough to interrupt his 
absorbing work of translating Scripture 
to analyze it. He does not undertake 
the settlement of moral questions arising 
from the use of the new weapon. His 
purpose rather is to show that even if 
the lights and the signposts of civiliza- 
tion vanish one by one, the light of 
faith and the signpost of hope will still 
remain. 

Admirers of this author will find here 
the old deft, incisive style which charac- 
terizes his earlier works. New readers 
will also enjoy a seriousness of purpose 
that is charmingly lightened by a kind- 
ly playfulness of mood. The argument 
is calmly reasoned, a bit cumbersome 
perhaps in its appeal to philosophy, but 
optimistic and reassuring: 

CHARLES J. POWERS 


THE GREAT DIVORCE 

By C. S. Lewis. 133 pages. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.50 
Mr. Lewis’ latest book is a fantasy. We 
find his imagination in a holiday mood 
running wild in a borderland country 
between heaven and hell. There he finds 
ghosts who are also on a holiday. An 
excursion bus ride has brought them out 
of their gray-shadowed country into a 
luminous land of beauty and love where 
kindly Spirits are always inviting them 
to stay. But, oddly enough, the miserable 
excursionists insist on going back to hell. 
There are some pet idols they will not 
smash even to gain heaven. 

While giving free rein to his imagina- 
tion, author Lewis is desperately in earn- 
est. He concerns himself about what he 
rightly calls “a disastrous error’’—the 
mistaken notion that somehow, if given 
enough time and patience, evil can de- 
velop into good. To men intent on 
arranging a marriage between truth and 
error—those irreconcilables forever put 
asunder by God—he proclaims the 
eternal inevitability of “the great di- 
vorce.” 

Mr. Lewis is witty and subtle and 
shrewd. Without ever ceasing to enter- 
tain, he manages to be unmistakably 
convincing about evil’s terrifying. power 
to dwarf, to dehumanize, and, eventu- 
ally, to imprison the soul in an endless 


round of self-idolatry which bars the 
entrance of God. Although some may 
find the fantasy device misleading in 
places, it is adopted to make one truth 
inescapable, namely, that the eternal 
frustration of hell is due not to God's 
unwillingness to forgive but to the 
damned soul’s inability to change its 
perverted mind. 

Lewis fans may be somewhat disap. 
pointed in the first half of this book 
but their enthusiasm for his shrewdness 
and skill will suffer no setback if they 
read it to the end. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


YOU AND THE UNIVERSE 

By John J. O'Neill 319 pages. 

Ives Washburn, Inc. $3.50 
We have become viv- . 
idly aware that during 
the last fifty years 
there has been a 
marked advance in 
man’s understanding 
or, at least, control of 
the phenomena of na- 
ture. What is more, 
the recent develop- 
ments bring scientific thought and its 
effects so very much closer than ever 
before to the everyday lives of men. 
“As each science becomes more com- 
plex,” the author of this book observes, 
“it moves further from the common 
understanding.” 

These conditions have given rise to 
several efforts by science editors of news- 
papers to present their interpretations 
of important scientific discoveries to a 
larger body of interested readers than 
the scientific journals can reach. This 
volume collects a wide variety of science 
stories, ranging from archeology to zool- 
ogy, that the author has contributed 
over a decade to the New York Herald 
Tribune. They represent an excellent 
and interesting collection which reveals 
the intensity of current scientific effort 
and the enormous range of activity. The 
accounts are popular without being 
“sophomoric.” Laymen, social workers, 
politicians, priests, and scientists can 
read them with profit as well as pleasure. 
They do not possess fhe detailed ac- 
curacy which the scientist demands in 
his own report of effort, alas, so often 
at the expense of his readers. Let him 
throw the first stone who feels he could 
be more lucid and accurate who had to 
report, for example, on: the Sumerian 
tablets of cuneiform writing, 2000 B.C.; 
Amphioxus, the first animal with a 
semblance of a backbone; the pituitary 
gland; food and longevity; penicillin 
and insulin; fireflies and their implica- 
tions in anaesthesia and narcotics; tele- 
pathy; lightning; uranium and atomic 
energy; aluminum, magnesium, and 
light alloys; the expanding universe and 
the problem of life on the planets. These 
are but.a small fraction of the total 
effort. HUGH S. TAYLOR 
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FORMING A CHRISTIAN 
MENTALITY 
By Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. 
288 pages. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
$2.75 


Father Hennrich real- 
izes that it is not easy 
for Christians to think 
clearly at a time when 
wrong thinking on 
moral matters is be- 
coming increasingly 
popular. The ease 
with which  scatter- 
brained couples are 
given a certificate of divorce, the wide- 
spread multiplication of birth control 
clinics, the respectability accorded to 
smutty books and suggestive talk, the 
elasticity of some people’s notions of 
honesty and justice, all these and many 
other flagrant aberrations are not with- 
out their unwholesome influence on the 
thinking of Christians. To help offset 
this threat to morality, he has written 
his latest work, Forming A Christian 
Mentality. 

The book is divided into two sections: 
Faith and Worship. In the first he studies 
the Christian vocation in the light of 
divine revelation, laying special em- 
phasis on Christian parenthood—its 
origin and dignity, the preparation re- 
quired for it, and its achievements in 
the Christian home. In the latter section 
he analyzes the progress of the liturgical 
year and gives practical indications of 
the Liturgy’s rich contribution toward 
the formation of a Christian mind. 

Although not conspicuous for attrac- 
tiveness of style or format, this volume 
will be found helpful by parents and 
teachers. DENIS O’FARREL 


K. Hennrich 


THE CIANO DIARIES, 1939-1943 
Edited by Hugh Gibson. 584 pages. 
Doubleday & Company. $4.00 

When various newspapers across the 
country published syndicated extracts of 
these diaries last summer, the historical 
value they had was certainly not under- 
estimated by publicity men. Now that 
the complete texts are available in book 
form, their documentary value is scarcely 
underestimated by Mr. Sumner Welles, 
who writes in the introduction to the 
present volume: “I believe it to be one 
of the most valuable historical docu- 
ments of our time.” 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law to 
Mussolini of ill-fame, Foreign Minister 
for saber-rattling Fascist Italy, was thirty- 
three when he began this record of 
international intrigue. Italy was riding 
to the zenith of her synthetic glory. The 
Spanish Civil War was not yet over. The 
Albanian campaign had not yet begun. 

The last entry was written in a jail in 
Verona. Written in cell 27 on December 
23, 1943. Two weeks later the diarist was 
shot as a traitor on the orders of the 
Duce he had served so well. Between the 
first and the last pages is the record 
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of the inside workings of Machiavellian 
diplomacy in its most sickening and 
sinister malice. Mussolini, Hitler, Von 
Ribbentrop, Goering, and all the lesser 
lights and satellites of those dismal days 
when war was hatched stalk these pages 
and are evaluated through the eyes of a 
Ciano who only too late saw the folly of 
Italy’s course. 

It doesn’t make easy or entertaining 
reading, this diary. But it should make 
the naive contender, who maintains that 
both sides in the war were equally guilty 
as he surveys the melancholy fruits of 
victory, a little more thoughtful, a little 
less smug. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE TREASURE CHEST. Edited by J. 
Donald Adams. 402 pages. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2.50. Mr. Adams is author of 
the “Speaking of Books” column in the 
Sunday Times. Here he gives us an an- 
thology composed of his favorite pieces of 
contemplative prose, No selection is longer 
than five hundred words and the criterion 
guiding his choice is the passage’s aptness 
for stimulating thought. Authors from four 
centuries of English literature are repre- 
sented. The volume holds out a promise of 
many pleasurable moments and is the first 
in a projected series under Mr. Adams’ 
editorship entitled The Dutton Companions. 


SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF FATHER 
LALLEMANT. Edited by Alan G. Me- 
Dougall. 304 pages. Newman Book Shop. 
$3.00. Father Lallemant, Jesuit, was a 
molder of French spirituality of the seven- 
teenth century. His Spiritual Doctrine 
centers around devotion to the Incarnate 
Word and lays stress on the acquisition of 
docility to the Holy Ghost through purity 
of heart and recollection. The publishers 
deserve congratulations for bringing out a 
new edition of this spiritual classic. It is 
not a new translation but the unknown 
translator who did his work over a century 
ago has achieved a smoothly reading text. 


THE PRIEST OF THE FATHERS. By 
Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. 171 pages. Bruce 
Publishing Company. $2.50. Here the priest 


. is considered under a threefold aspect: The 


Priest and God; The Priest and the People; 
Ihe Priest and Himself. Father Heston has 
drawn his doctrine from the best passages 
found in the Fathers of the Church on the 
dignity and duties of the. priestly life. 
Those unfamiliar with the Fathers will find 
them astonishingly modern and _ will per- 
haps be surprised to discover that the diffi- 
culties encountered in keeping an ideal un- 
soiled follow much the same pattern in 
every age. Priests and seminarians can 
derive much inspiration from this pleasant 
contact with the great minds of Christian 
antiquity. 


WHAT SAY YOU? By David Gold- 
stein. 446 pages. Radio Replies Press. $2.75. 
An open-air pitch in a park or on a street 
corner; a lay apostle; a challenging crowd; 
a question and answer duel of wits—all this 
makes good listening. When a veteran like 


David Goldstein puts some of these verbal 
skirmishes into book form, it makes good 
reading too. Here under twenty-seven chap- 
ter headings, this seasoned campaigner for 
Christ presents the oft-repeated queries 
thrown at him during twenty-five years and 
the answers whipped into pointedness 
under the pressure of constant campaign- 
ing. A useful handbook for studying the 
Protestant mentality and learning how to 
handle it most effectively. 


FROM ONE CONVERT TO AN- 
OTHER. By John M. Riach, C.S.P. 112 
pages. J. S. Paluch Company. $1.00. Written 
as a series of letters to imaginary converts, 
this little book rests on the author's con- 
viction that “converts like convalescents 
need after-care.” Baptism does not guaran- 
tee immunity against the puzzlement, awk- 
wardness, fish-out-of-water feelings, and 
mental perplexities which plague the newly 
converted Catholic. Father Riach deals with 
such down-to-earth problems as arguments 
in the shop, repugnance toward the con- 
fessional, deportment in church, and the 
bewildering welter of devotions whereby 
Catholic piety manifests itself. He writes 
concisely, with humor and sagacity. Con- 
verts and associates of converts should not 
miss these instructive letters. 


MY SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. By John 
Kearney, C.S.Sp. 272 pages. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.25. These conferences of Father 
Kearney were arranged, supplemented, and 
prepared for the press by his religious 
brother and associate in Dublin’s Holy 
Ghost Missionary College, Father Bernard 
Fennelly. Priests who preach retreats to re- 
ligious and, of course, the religious them- 
selves will find these conferences stimu- 
lating reading. A glance at the table of 
contents is enough to assure one of their 
practicality; no element of a normal day in 
the religious life is left unnoticed. The 
authors present solid principles and helpful 
hints on prayer, spiritual reading, the divine 
office, the way of the cross, the rosary, ex- 
amination of conscience, and spiritual direc- 
tion. The complementary values of liturgi- 
cal and private prayer are explained, and 
the treatise culminates, as is proper, in the 
sanctifying power of the Mass. 


REVIEWERS 


Joserpu B. Cope, Sc.Hist.D., is Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-American Institute. 

OscAR HALECKI, Px.D., is Professor of 
Eastern European History at Fordham Uni- 
versity and Director of the Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 

PAULA HALLer, B.A., is a staff writer for 
the Industrial Press Service. 

N. ELtmzABETH Monroe, PH.D., literary 
critic and author of The ‘Novel and Society, 
teaches English at Brooklyn College. 

MATTHEW Nestor, C, P., was recently re- 
tired from the U. S. Army with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

FREDERIC Petty, O.F.M., Conv., teaches 
English literature at Trenton Catholic 
High School. 

Epwin Ronan, C.P., served as Chaplain- 
in-Chief of the Philippine Army and was 
adviser to President Quezon on matters 
pertinent to the Chaplain Service. 

HucuH S. TAytor, Sc.D., F.R.S., is Dean 
of the Graduate School at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Star of the Unborn by Franz Werfel 
The Life Line by Phyllis Bottome 
Foretaste of Glory by Jesse Stuart 

Call the Next Witness by Philip Woodruff 
Winter Meeting by Ethel Vance 
Nicodemus by Dorothy Walworth 


Star of the Unborn by Franz Werfel 
> Mr. Werfel’s last novel is.a 644-page 
fantasy. The main character is one 
F. W. who, in a dream, sees the world 
as it will be some 100,000 years hence. 
Upon waking, he sets down a detailed 
account of his visionary experiences. 
Naturally, he has observed radical 
from conditions in our own 
era, but certain things remain unaltered: 
e.g., the fact of original sin, the failure 
of any kind of material improvement to 
man’s lot in the absence of ad- 
first truths and of moral 
soundness, the persistence of violence 
ind war despite declarations and ar- 
rangements touching secondary, rather 
than primary, causes of conflict. Even in 
the far future the Catholic Church and 
the Jews are still to be found, the second 
fulfilling what Mr. Werfel takes to be 
divinely appointed role of wit- 
nessing to Christ outside His Church. 
Chere is much that is brilliant in this 
work, much more that is ingenious, dis- 
turbing, and admonitory. For the gro- 
tesque world of the future, as the author 
sees it, is only a logical working-out of 
present tendencies, many of them er- 
roneous. Utopia is shown to be no realm 
of perfection, and man is warned to 
look to his essential nature, its law and 
its end, if things are to go well with him. 
Unfortunately, the wit and wisdom 
which mark the book are imbedded in 
an unwieldy, sometimes impenetrable, 
difficult terminology, weird 
imaginings, and’ murky allegory. Mr. 
Werfel’s version of Catholicism, while 
profound knowledge and 
sympathy, is, in some respects, peculiar. 
(Viking. $3.00) 
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The Life Line by Phyllis Bottome 

> In 1938 Mark Chalmers, an Eton 
master, returns to Austria on vacation. 
He meets three actively anti-Nazi Aus- 
trians: a priest, an artist, and a psychia- 
trist. They suggest that, in the event of 
war, he might work inside Austria as 
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part of a secret organization transmit- 
ting vital military information to the 
British. Mark is to pose as the artist's 
manic-depressive brother and to live as 
a patient in the psychiatrist’s mental 
hospital. The war comes, and the plan 
is carried out. 

Miss Bottome is chiefly interested in 
showing the change wrought in Mark 
by his perilous, sometimes gruesome, 
experiences. Smug and insular at the 
start, he is awakened to the goodness in 
people of whom his old prejudices would 
cause him automatically to disapprove. 
He finds a life line of men stretched 
throughout Nazi-held territory and mak- 
ing possible, at great cost to themselves, 
the continuation of the battle against 
evil. Over against the Nazi principle 
and practice of hatred, he sees, there also 
exists the principle and practice of love. 

Fhis interesting, but over-wordy and 
loosely-knit, novel communicates a 
rousing truth by sometimes questionable 
means. At the start the priest is less 
than sympathetically pictured, but this 
proves to be the result of Mark’s nar- 
rowness and not the author's as dis- 
played in previous books. However, the 
Catholic reader develops suspicions of 
his own, after Mark has discarded his, 
when the priest says such things as “Al- 
ways I saw that the path of Communism 
and of Republican Spain—was the one 
that led to God.” 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


Foretaste of Glory by Jesse Stuart 

> On the night of September 18, 1941, 
the aurora borealis flamed in the sky 
aver Blakesburg. Nearly everybody took 
the heavenly display to mean that the 
end of the world was at end. This im- 
pression, besides causing public clamor 
and panic, has a special effect on a 
number of the townspeople, the most 
eminent as well as the lowliest. Mr. 
Stuart’s book is made up of a series of 
chapters, each devoted to one of the 
Blakesburg worthies whose lives came 
to a climax or yielded up long-concealed 
truth under the impact of the misread 
phenomenon. Thus, a pseudo-cripple, 
who had for years collected a monthly 
check from an insurance company, 
threw away his crutches and ran like a 
rabbit. A woman who had loaned money 
to dozens of people hurried to collect. 


The wife of a defender of public morals 
learned of his infidelity. One born out 
-of wedlock finally discovered who his 
father was. And so forth. 

This is a funny, if occasionally gamy, 
book. Mr. Stuart has a virtually endless 
supply of daffy characters, from the man 
who for decades had driven his fellow 
townfolk mad with his endless orating 
about the flag, to the man who was in- 
sanely fond of the two-step. But the 
pattern palls when stretched out to more 
than 250 pages. And there are less than 
infinite possibilities for sparkling humor 
in the Cliic Sale routine, the particulars 
of sexual dalliance, and the frantic 
prayers of the frightened. 

(Dutton. $2.50) 


Call the Next Witness by Philip Wood- 
ruff 
> Though it centers in a death which 
may have been suicide or murder, this is 
not a detective story but a study of the 
motives, the weaknesses, and the exter- 
nal circumstances which lead people to 
act and to speak in such a way as to 
obscure the absolute truth. A well-to-do 
young man from one village in India 
takes as his bride the daughter of a 
prosperous family in another village. 
The marriage is not a success. After a 
violent quarrel, the wife dies suddenly, 
and her body is at once burned. The sus- 
picious haste of the funeral rites sets in 
motion a process of inquiry during 
which agents of the police and of the 
two families vie to convict or to free 
the husband. The issue of their struggle 
rests with witnesses to the wife’s death. 
All those who might have something to 
say in court are bribed, threatened, 
browbeaten by both sides. Their secrets 
are dredged up for use against them. 
Their real_characters are disclosed. In 
the end, the case against the husband 
is tried, and a verdict is reached. But 
does it represent justice, emerging as it 
does from a fog of contradictions sworn 
to by people under pressure and more 
concerned about their own several fates 


. than about that of the accused? 


Mr. Woodruff’s adroitly written and 
constructed book holds the reader’s at- 
tention because of its suspense, its revela- 
tion of the springs of action and choice, 
its vivid, detailed picture of Indian life. 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 


Winter Meeting by Ethel Vance 

> A spinster poet and a moody war 
hero meet at a dinner party in New 
York. Of old New England stock, she 
is fastidious, somewhat acidulous. He is 
what some New Englanders still con- 
sider “one of those foreigners,” flam- 
boyantly handsome and moody. To her 
surprise, he practically forces his way 
into her apartment and makes violent 
advances to which she succumbs. They 
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away together for a few days. She 
tells him of the shame and terror that 
have shadowed her life; he tells her, in 
the middle of the night, of the dark 
secret in him which she has sensed but 
not divined: he has always wanted to 
be a priest. She hates and despises every- 
thing Catholic, and his confession strikes 
her as monstrous. Bit later she and he 
se their room illuminated by a mys- 
terious light. By artful speech and acting 
she lifts him from his despair and the 
degradation to which it is driving him, 
and sends him happily on his way. 

The deep, beautiful, mystical aspects 
which some detect in this pretentious, 
muddled, and offensive book wholly 
escape me, even after a second reading. 
The spinster’s bitter, almost hysterical, 
aversion to, and distortion of, every- 
thing Catholic and the abysmal caddish- 
ness of the would-be priest make one 
question the author's intention in con- 
cocting a narrative so improbable and 
disgusting in its implications. Nor is her 
work redeemed by the spurious mys 
ticism of its climax. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


Nicodemus by Dorothy Walworth 

> On Easter morning, 1944, there were, 
in St. Simon’s Episcopalian Church, four 
persons whose lives had come to a turn- 
ing point. The rector, Job Tatum, 
realized that he had lost his faith in 
God. Middle-aged Laura Hurley sought 
something better than the luxurious 
emptiness of her present existence. 
Gladys Foster, a subway change-maker, 
wanted some religious assurance that her 
soldier-fiance would be safe. Nick Rom- 
ney, an actor no longer young and un- 
certain of retaining his selfish wife, was 
intent on giving an authentic portrayal 
of a minister in a forthcoming play. 

The problems of these four are worked 
out in the course of a narrative which 
shifts from one to another. The minis- 
ter, by spending his summer vacation 
as a dockworker, re-establishes contact 
with ordinary people and thus, presum- 
ably, with God. Laura achieves a sense 
of the reality of God. Nick almost es- 
capes from his little, airless round of 
illusion, but not quite. Gladys, her 
tenuous belief blighted by her fiance’s 
death, recovers it through a letter and 
a vision. 

Anyone who recalls the astringency 
of the author’s admirable satire on ex- 
treme progressive education in Feast of 
Reason will deplore the nebulous sen- 
timentality which mars the denouement 
of the present work. Miss Walworth 
makes incisive comments on a variety of 
subjects, and there is no disputing her 
contention that we must love one an- 
other; but the religion represented in 
this novel is amphorous and _ wholly 
unsatisfactory in the light of Christ's 
plan for human sanctification. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science, 
Business administration, home economics, art 
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DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 
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LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Education of Women. 
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Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
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Mus., and B ucation. In cooper- 
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Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
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The Germans in History 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I have decided to call your attention to 
the appalling “review” of my book, The 
Germans in History, which appeared in the 
February issue of THE SIGN. 

The gentleman who reviewed it calls my 
book “objectionable.” It is a book written 
under the guidance of Father Bernard Vogt, 
O.F.M., probably the leading Scotist phil- 
osopher of this country. It was edited by the 
Catholic scholar, Dr, William Bridgwater, 
Editor of the Columbia Press, dedicated to 
President Nicholas Mufray Butler, and in- 
troduced by Holy Cross College into its 
courses of history and western Civilization, 
Copies of the book have gone to the Holy 
Father, to Cardinal Faulhaber, and to 
Cardinal Count Galen. I sliould perhaps add 
that, according to my knowledge, it is the 
first modern book presenting living German 
history in the spirit of a comprehensive 
Augustinian philosophy of history. 

The “review” also states: “According to 
his (the author’s) plans, there should be no 
political parties in Germany, but a Chief 
Executive who would nominate his own suc- 
cessor and would perhaps adopt the Kaiser 


title.” This clearly insinuates a fascist de-. 


sign, as if I advocated an irresponsible form 
of dictatorial government. May I quote what 
I really said: 

“The party system, so disastrous’ to democ- 
racy as a living force, should be replaced by 
direct popular selection. All candidates are 
to be nominated and chosen by assemblies 
of citizens within small territorial communi- 
ties. . . . Universal suffrage, of course, must 
be restored and guaranteed.” (pp. 503-504) 

As to the Chief Executive: “It is evident 
that the organs of leadership can no longer 
be found in a renewal of dynastic, heredi- 
tary monarchies. Blood is no longer the ves- 
sel for the right of rulership. Any leadership 
must emanate from the individuals within 
the community and must eventually return 
to them. Nor should the future constitution 
revive the forms of the presidential office. 
Ways to greater responsibility, stability, and 
a more unbroken line of historic continuity 
must be sought. The system of adoption, 4 
combination of the spiritual sonship and 
selection from among the people, seems best 
suited to this. The Head of the Reich, un- 
der public control and in accordance with 
constitutional forms, will nominate the 
Reichsfolger, the successor to the supreme 
office.” 

Then follows a description of the consti- 
tutional duties and prerogatives of the chief 
executive. This paragraph ends: “The su- 
preme right of mercy and clemency, which 
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does not cover up but rather heals wrongs, 
will be in his hands, correlated with his of- 
fice of implacable justice. The oath of office 
will be administered in the name of the 
Trinity, from which all earthly power em- 
anates, Whether at sdme later date it will 
be desired to restore the supreme office of 
the republic, the nondynastic Kaisertum, in 
name must be left wholly to the people 
itself.” 

1 feel that it is my duty to point out these 
facts at a time when the forces of agnos- 
ticism and national hatred are attacking a 
book which advances and supports the 
Christian philosophy of history. 

HUBERTUS LOEWENSTEIN 


Foirors OF THE SIGN: 

After re-reading some chapters of The 
Germans in History, 1 see unfortunately no 
possibility of changing my judgment about 
the book. 

The sentence which the author criticized 
most in my review is a fair summary of his 
suggestions, as readers will see from the 
quotes he mentions in his defense. Let me 
just add a few more quotes on the powers 
of the future German super-dictator. He 
“shall have veto power over all acts of the 
legislature (no procedure for overriding 
such a veto seems to be contemplated) , the 
right of legal initiative, and authority to 
call on the people for immediate popular 
legislation (apparently on his own terms, as 
Napoleon 111, Mussolini, and Hitler did). 
He shall have the right to cemove obscuri- 
ties and contradictions in the law through 
authentic interpretation, which shall be 
binding upon himself as well as others. 
(Who is there to check him?) He may par- 
ticipate in the meetings of the High Court 
with all rights and duties of a judge. Betore 
his own tribunal, all cases of legal or per- 
sonal wrongs can. be pleaded. . . .° The 
author advocates such an enormous con- 
centration of legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial power for a country which has started 
two World Wars in our lifetime and caused 
the death of many millions. He also wishes 
this country to be rewarded for its aggres- 
sions, by the right to annex Austria and 
parts of Czecho-Slovakia and other coun- 
tries. If America were to accept his ideas, 
another World War would be imminent. 

An author does not obtain immunity from 
criticism by sending a copy of his 00k to 
the Pope. By referring to Cardinal Faul- 
haber and Cardinal Galen, Herr Loewen- 
stein seems to imply—as he has done re- 
peatedly in the past—that he has some right 
to speak for the Catholics in Germany. In 
fact, he has never played any role whatso- 
ever in any Catholic organization in Ger- 
many. [ am in a position to know, having 
been a member of the Leaders’ Council of 
the Catholic Youth of Germany from 1928 
to 1933. As far as I can remember, none of 
the many articles which he published be- 
fore 1933 appeared in a Catholic newspaper 
or magazine. WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


White-Collar Class 

Fptrors OF THE SIGN: 

I have never read better letters than the 
two in your February issue, “Labor and 

Capital,” by Leon V. Almirall, and “In De- 
fense of Capital,” by George Walker. These 
letters certainly bespeak close familiarity 
with both sides. THE Sicn is “tops” with 
me, but, as Mr. Almirall says, Catholic pub- 
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Christ’s Medical Corps Needs Recruits 
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Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 
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write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, Néw York 58, 
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lications for the most part put Labor on a 
pedestal, and relegate Capital to a very 
false position. 

I am one of that much-abused “white 
collar” class, which as a whole has had to 
expend money and time for the education 
that will give them a chance to earn sums 
far from the stupendous remuneration given 
to wage earners who have spent practically 
nothing to acquire exorbitant wages. The 
“white collar” class, to my mind, is “The 
Public,” now being rapidly ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of Labor 
and Capital. 

Such letters from writers thoroughly fami- 
liar with their subject can certainly bear 
repetition, and cannot fail to. make most 
agreeable reading for the clear- “thinking 
people of America. 

Lynchburg, Va. JuLIA SULLIVAN 


Remarkable Change! 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In some future issue could you get 
Thomas Kernan to enlarge upon his state- 
ment on page go of the February issue: “It 
is remarkable what good food and care can 
do in several months, and most of the dying 
men of June were reasonably healthy. men 

and women by September.” 

I ay especially interested in: 

(a) What was the food and care? 

(b) What percentage of dying men became 
reasonably healthy women? 

(c) Is it likely to happen here? 

Weymouth, Mass. Joserpu E. KInc 


“Are Strikes Necessary?” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have read a good many colorless and 
confusing articles on labor problems by 
Catholic writers, but the article entitled 
“Are Strikes Necessary?” in the March issue 
of THE SIGN leaves one to wonder, where 
has its author been the past twenty-five 
years? 

He is careful in several places to empha- 
size his condemnation of Communism while 
at the same time he flirts with Communistic 
ideas and leaves us to infer that some of 
our Popes were like-minded, though he does 
not define Communism which, in a few 
words, is organized atheism masquerading as 
a (phoney) political program. 

He intimates that our prosperity is mostly 
due to a great influx of foreigners while 
forgetting that they would not have come 
here without the prospect of employment, 
and at wages so high compared to European 
standards that they were able to send hun- 
dreds of millions, if not billions, of dollars 
back to their homelands. 

He says that strikes are tied in with capi- 
talism. Strikes are tied in with free political 
systems and cannot take place under totali- 
tarianism. Pope Leo XIII defined in detail 
the right of private property from which it 
follows that the owner of property, whether 
individual, partnership, or corporation (co- 
operative owners) has the right to use or 
operate it. The writer talks as if the right 
to operate a property differs with the kind 
of owner, i.e., others besides the owners 
have a right to share the operation and 
management of a corporation and share in 
its gains though not in its losses. 

He speaks of “the millions” (presumably 
in industry) who have been denied decent 
American standards, leaving us to wonder 
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who laps up all the liquor consumed. Who 

are our present-day strikers? They are the 

highest paid unskilled laborers, and living 
at the highest standards of any unskilled 

laborers on earth. The initial offer of U. S. 

Steel meant about $10.00 a day for unskilled 

labor. 

The writer speaks as if labor got its 
authority to organize through the Wagner 
Act. How were the railway brotherhoods 
and many other unions enabled to function 
successfully for two generations before the 
Wagner Act? I have worked in shops and 
offices of over a half-dozen corporations and 
can say from observation that there is very 
little hard labor in the manufacturing in- 
dustry. | worked as hard on a WPA project 
as I did with any corporation in the last 
twenty years. 

Our well-established corporations are the 
best employers on earth, and to be specific 
I'll name a few: Standard Oil, the DuPonts, 
Bell Telephone, General Motors, General 
Electric, Westinghouse; in fact, the whole 
manufacturing industry including steel (of 
late years) has reached the highest level of 
sound labor practice that has ever been 
attained in the industrial age. 

Present-day strikes are traceable to three 
main causes: 

1) To the guidance of designing and in- 

efficient labor leaders combined with 
the prapaganda of alien-minded ene- 
mies of the American way of life, 
To the greed of overpaid labor whose 
excessive earnings must be borne by the 
general public despite the efforts of 
large enterprises, and, 
To the propaganda of Communists, 
abetted by the ideas of many Catholic 
writers which have put into the minds 
of American laborers the maudlin 
notion that they are downtrodden, un- 
derprivileged underdogs rather than 
first rate, upstanding Americans. 

The ideas expressed in that article have 

been dust-covered for twenty years. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 5 
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Unions a Racket! 
Epirors oF ‘THE SIGN: 

Your magazine has always been inspira- 
tional to me, but the editorial “An Unwar- 
ranted Corollary” was rather surprising. 
The full import of “the ability to pay” 
clause was missed: it would mean equal 
management by union racketeers, and the 
end of private enterprise. 

The big corporations are actually owned 
not by a few investors but by hundreds of 
thousands, many of them widows and or- 
phans whose livelihood depends upon divi- 
dends. 

The General Electric Company (and other 
big corporations) set aside stock to sell at a 
very low figure to employees on a payroll 
deduction plan, so that the employees could 
share in. ownership. It was discontinued 
when the company found that nearly all the 
workers sold the stock at a market price 
(about triple what they had paid) . 

Just as all workingmen are not thrifty, 
conscientious saints neither are all employers 
grasping devils. If the unions were working- 
men’s organizations as set forth by the Pope, 
I should be wholeheartedly in favor of them. 
Instead they are now a racket, enslaving the 
workingman and preventing him from mak- 
ing any progress. The raises the unions 
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MISSIONARY SISTERS 


MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 


Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's year vd St. Francis Convent Springfield, 


Bernharts P.O. eading, Pa. 


HAVE YOU A DARING ? 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the He 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself a —_——- duties? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Mary’s 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, who receives postulants into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 





VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Condidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
ore welcome. There is no age limit. 
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Dear Members, 

Since writing last month, 
three more veterans em- 
barked, and now sail the 
rough, wintry seas. May 
the compassionate Christ, 
Who calmed the stormy waters 
of Galilee, watch over 

them on their journey. 


My dear friends, here is 
very good news. The ranks 
of the veterans are to be 
strengthened with younger 
shock troops. Our Very 
Reverend Provincial has 
given the command "prepare 
for action" to eight young 
priests. They are now 
busily preparing for the 
journey that will bring 
them to the mission field 
as apostolic preachers of 
Christ Crucified. 


You know, the zeal of the 
veteran missionary is a 
beautiful thing to behold. 
But you should see the en- 
thusiasm of these neo=- 
phytes. It radiates a 
spark that fires the hearts 
of all with whom they come 
in contact. Their dream 
has come true. They can 
hardly restrain themselves 
until departure time. 


Your love for the Passion- 
ist Missionaries prompts 
me to send you this good 
news. I know you will be 
greatly interested. 
God's blessings be upon 
you always. 

Sincerely, 


9. Gannnnaeeat 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 
mas bank and enroll me in your | 
Christmas Club for Christ. 
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secure are lost through strikes, dues, assess- 
ments, and higher prices, and result only 
in envy and discontent. 

Those who wish to weaken our industries 
have as their next step the taking over of 
Church property What is happening in 
Germany (and has happened in the Soviet- 
controlled countries) is planned for the 
United States. 
Philadelphia, Pa. KATHLEEN SHERIDAN 


Devotion to the Passion 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

The object of the Passionist Order is to 
promote devotion to the Passion, and the 
articles appearing each month, so beauti- 
fully and capably written by Father Fidelis 
Rice, should do much toward that end. 
Those who wish to cultivate or increase this 
devotion can find in them inspiration and 
help. In my humble opinion, they are the 
leading features of your splendid magazine. 

It is difficult to understand why devotion 
to the Passion is not more widely practiced. 
Perhaps it is because it requires meditation 
and few there are who have the desire or 
time to meditate. 


The world today is a very noisy place and ° 


noise is not conducive to reflection. The 
poet calls meditation “that inward eye, 
which is the bliss of solitude.” When you 
enter our churches you see only a few pious 
souis making the Way of the Cross, and yet 
this devotion requires no prayer book or 
even prayer—just meditation at each station 
as you follow Our Lord on His agonizing 
journey to Calvary. 

The re-reading of the articles by Father 
Fidelis by those who are fortunate enough 
to have THE SiGN bound or in folder, should 
make a beneficial Lenten practice. 
Louisville, Ky. Mrs. J. F. HoLLANnp 


Softness to Germans 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

I am a regular subscriber to and reader 
of many Catholic journals, particularly THe 
SIGN, America and our local Michigan Cath- 
olic, all three of which are of a very high 
order. However, I cannot but protest their 
constant sobbing about the sufferings of the 
German people and pleas for mercy to these 
people who, twice in twenty-five years, have 
set the whole world on fire. I would much 
prefer to hear pleas for their victims, such 
as the Poles, French, Belgians, Dutch, Nor- 
wegians, Russians, yes, even the benighted 
English, if one could visualize a plea for 
mercy for the English from an American 
Catholic source. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is not a particu- 
larly brilliant journalist, but her remarks 
are quite clear about her visit to Germany, 
where she said the. children looked better 
fed, better housed, etc., than the English 
children, whom she had also seen. Also Tom 
Connally spoke out about the whining Ger- 
mans and seems to think they are not half 
as badly off as their victims. As a matter of 
fact, they are receiving a greater number of 
calories than many of their victims. 

» After World War I, we had the same 
propaganda about the German people not 
being to blame for the war, denial of atroc- 
ities, etc., and the Catholic press was in the 
front with denunciations of the Versailles 
Treaty because of its harshness to Germany, 
a harshness which eventually enabled 








MariE L. SEYMouR 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


World War III 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I read the recent editorial, “World War 
III" and I am inclined to regard your sug. 
gestion urging universal reduction of arma. 
ments a bit too much on the idealist side, 

I would consider building a military 
police force more conducive to maintaining 
peace and order. Draw this force from the 
standing armies of every nation. Place it 
under the command of a delegation of 
Justices from all nations. At any national 
or international injustice, this army should 
be dispatched to quell the disturbance and 
to bring responsible leaders before a Tri- 
bunal presided over by these Justices. 

Do you not believe the organization of 
such a force would have prevented the 
present upheavals in China, Palestine, and 
Indo-China? Perhaps if Hitler had been 
brought to trial after having marched into 
Austria, the history of today would read 
differently. 

Bay St, Louis, Miss. BRoTHER Jocugs, S.C. 


Eucharistic Month 
Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 

The dedication of the month of April to 
the Most Holy Eucharist by three priests, 
one religious, a number of seminarians and 
one lay person in the United States in 1937 
marked the beginning of a movement for 
the official establishment of a specific Month 
of the Holy Eucharist in the Universal 
Church. The number of priests, religious, 
and layfolk engaged in this eucharistic apos- 
tolate has increased to a little over ten thou- 
sand during the intervening years. 

The object of the Month of the Holy 
Eucharist is twofold: firstly, a more intensive 
glorification of this Divine Mystery and, 


secondly, an increase of its saving and sanc- 


tifying effects in souls through a better 
knowledge and deeper love of the Christ of 
our Altars. The only condition of member- 
ship, which does not bind under pain of 
sin, is to keep April as a Month of the 
Holy Eucharist by the observance of appro- 
priate exercises of Eucharistic devotion. 
These are left to the choice of the indi- 
vidual but frequent, and if possible, daily 
attendance at Holy Mass and reception of 
Holy Communion; daily visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament; the weekly Hour of Adoration, 
and the reading of literature pertaining to 
the Holy Eucharist are highly recommended. 

Prayers are earnestly sought that God’s 
blessing may rest upon the movement, 
which in filial love is placed under-the care 
and guidance of Mary, Our Lady of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

FATHERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

184 East 76th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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them to arm and start World War II, 
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By Theophane Maguire, C.F. 


Former Editor of The Sign 


(With drawings by W eda Yap) 


In Hunan Harvest Father Theophane Maguire, C.P., gives a vivid and beautiful portrayal of 
his experiences as a missionary in Hunan, China. To the miseries of famine, flood, and pestilence 


was added the constant threat of roving bandits and Communist marauders. 


Heroism is so much the daily routine of the missionaries that it is accepted and portrayed as a 
commonplace in their lives. No wonder our soldiers who have come in contact with missionaries in 


far-off lands have returned with glowing accounts of their sacrifices and labors. 


The author tells his story in simple 
but beautiful prose, mingling pas- 
sages of rollicking humor with tales 
of hardships, dangers, failures, and 
successes. This is a readable book, 
the kind you will not want to lay 
aside until you have read through 


to the last page. 
PAYMENT ENCLOSED [] CHARGE [| 
Order your copy today ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 


Price $2.50 
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7 As lng as you did it for one of these, the | a of My a you did it for Me.” 


No doubt, you have been living a holy 
Lenten season. Your daily Masses, your 
holy Communions, your prayers, your fasts, 
have made your souls pleasing to God the 
Father. 

Being only human, we are forgetful. May 
we remind you, it is not too late to include 
a penitential act very dear to the loving 
heart of Christ—ALMSGIVING. 


Our Missionaries are on the job. They need 
your help. As the charity of Christ fills your 
compassionate heart, let it overflow and 
lovingly embrace these little ones for 
whom He died. Your missionary zeal will 
enlarge His kingdom on earth and in 
heaven, and your Crucified Saviour will 
bless you abundantly He has promised, 
“your charity will be returned to you a 
hundredfold.” | 
Who can refuse a little babe? A donation 
now, given in the Lenten spirit, will help | 
feed these hungry souls, Christ's loved 
ones, victims of a war-ravaged land. 
Please send your offering to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 


The Sign Union City, N. J. 
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